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Toward a New Constitution 
of Labor 


“Capital and Labor” are known to us as two 
jantagonistic forces. They would wish to meet, 
| to co-operate, to live in peace with each other, 
| but find it extremely difficult, taking them as a 
‘whole, to do so. It has been thus since the in- 
;auguration of the industrial, or factory system 
/over a hundred years ago, and in spite of many 

noble endeavors on the part of individuals, much 

‘legislation and some substantial gains, “Capital 
,and Labor” remain opposites. Not through the 
fault of the men comprising the two groups, 
those of the entrepreneurs and of the workers, 
but rather because of the fundamental fault of 
that system which has granted to capital the 
dominant influence over production and, in fact, 
the entire field of political economy. 

Labor has been relegated to second place, whereas, 
if the term is correctly interpreted and made to in- 
clude, as it ought, the efforts of all those render 
ing necessary and beneficial services to their 
fellowmen and society, it should, as was formerly 
the case, be the chief and predominating factor 
in industry whatsoever its nature or purpose. 

he “dignity of labor” must remain a phrase, irri- 

ting to the great majority of the workers, so 
long as the true right of labor to precedence 
Over capital remains suppressed. That Labor 
itself is, generally speaking, satisfied to restrict 
its endeavors to obtaining and upholding wages 
sufficient for the present needs of the worker 
and his family, and improving occupational con- 
ditions, such as hours of work, increased protec- 
tion against injuries to the body and health in 
general, cannot be accepted as proof of the as- 
sertion that the laboring masses are and will 
emain content with a program so evidently primi- 
tive as this. It grants the individual worker little 
nore than the slave-holder gave his human chattel, 
vhile it forces him to spend a part of his sub- 
ce and energy preparing for the inevitable 
fe even during the periods of respite which 
ely emphasize the lack of harmony existing in 
odern industry. ‘ 
Tf it is true, as Mr. James Kidd, M. P., claims, 
‘the energy of the trade union has suffered 
s misdirection, with the result that its great 
ilities have been obscured,” the fault lies, to 
exent, with those who compelled organized 
develop militantly, ever on the alert to pro- 
hts obtained at a great sacrifice. Mr. Kidd, 
other hand, would have the possibilities, he 
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has in mind, “make the heart of his industry as 
readily accessible to the worker now as it was be- 
fore the age of mass production.” “At that time,” 
he says, “all recognized the moral sanction of cap- 
ital in the virtues of effort, saving, and judgment.” 
This “accurate sense of the earlier time” will, Mr. 
Kidd believes, “be restored when the union is em- 
ployed as the investing unit of the worker and as 
such identifies the worker—as a service and deliber- 
ate investor—with the management of the industry 
in which he is engaged.” ) 


The survival of Socialism and Communism after 
a hundred years of unsuccessful struggle to replace 
Capitalism is certain proof that there is at the bot- 
tom of the labor problem some desire inherent in 
human nature which the wage system, as developed 
since the advent of the power-driven machine, is un- 
able to satisfy. More consciously individualistic 
than men of former times, with the promise of 
equality, held out to him by modern Democracy, 
constantly in mind, the worker of today feels Capi- 
tal is more and more obstructing his desire and 
ability for economic independence as its power 
over the means of production becomes more ab- 
He realizes he is but an atom in the 
great scheme of modern production, driven about 
by forces over which he has no control while 
they shape his destiny with no, or little, regard 
for his spiritual or corporal welfare, or the wel- 
fare of his family or that of society. 


The manumission of the workers from this 
condition seems imperative in the light of the 
industrial history of the past 150 years. It is 
the greatest problem of social reform and eco- 
nomic reconstruction, to be accomplished by 
binding up the worker organically with an in- 
dustry, or, to use another expression, ‘by incorpo- 
rating the workers as well as the managers into 
the industry. The innovation to be based not 
on expediency, the hope that, peace being pro- 
moted thereby, production and profits will be in- 
creased, but rather on the conviction that labor © 
must again be accorded the position which, ac- 
cording to Divine intention, it should occupy in 
any scheme of political economy. Not the wel- 
fare of that inanimate thing called Capital must 
be considered paramount, but rather the condi- 
tion and welfare of the workers, constituting the 
majority of the citizens of any country. The at- 
tainment of the welfare of the masses presup- 
poses and demands a transformation of the pres- 
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1) Kidd, James, M. P., Unity in Industry. London, 1924. 
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ent Constitution of Labor, which is responsible 
for the opposition of “Capital and Labor,” and 
was imposed on mankind by the liberal school 
of economists and the industrialists and finan- 
ciers who quickly perceived what great oppor- 
tunities for gain it presented to them. 

There must be developed a Constitution of 
Labor which shall have for its ultimate goal not 
merely a just wage and protection against the 
ordinary vicissitudes of employment, but a tenure 
of labor fixed in a manner compatible with the 
dignity of man and his position in society and 
the state. These demands are based primarily 
on the conception that man is the most exalted 
being here on earth, and that all economy, pro- 
duction of every kind, should be carried on for 
his sake, and not for the sake of profit or capital. 
Proceeding from this premise, I readily endorse 
Rev. Fr. Husslein’s contention: “Since every 
business is constituted by money-capital and la- 
bor-capital, it is unreasonable that the former 
alone,*as under capitalism, should have the en- 
tire power of control and the latter-be subjected 
to a state of complete dependence. Men are 
more than money, and persons more precious 
than machinery.’ ) 

The end Father Husslein has in view can, I con- 
tend, best be attained through the consummation of 
the most essential demand contained in the Program 
of Social Reconstruction, issued by the Administra- 
tive Committee of the National Catholic War Coun- 
cil in 1919: “The majority must somehow become 
owners, or at least in part, of the instruments 
of production.”*) This is not a_ revolutionary 
demand, abolishing private property or the initi- 
ative of competent leadership; neither would it 
force industry to retrace its steps. It takes into 
consideration as an established fact, however, 
that comparatively few workers are today able 
to graduate from the ranks of labor into those 
of the entrepreneurs. On the other hand, the 
author of the Program does not once and for all 
resign the worker to the fact of being born and 
dying a proletarian, subjected to economic forces 
and influences which disregard his welfare. ‘The 
demand referred to is, I believe, entirely com- 
patible with my suggestion that the worker must 
be incorporated into industry, that his status 
in society must be based on a new Constitution 
of Labor which, on its part, must agree through- 
out with Christian precepts of justice and char- 
ity, applied to each and everyone concerned with 
an industry. Neither this attitude, nor the refor- 
mation itself is possible of attainment, however, 
so long as the old leaven, which continues to 
cause the social fermentation we are so much 
concerned about, has not been eliminated. But 
justice and charity cannot prevail except religion 
nourish and sustain both. Father Husslein de- 
clares: “For the lasting success of any plans (of 
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ra Y ey, hee S. J.: A Catholic Social Platform. 
3) Social Reconstruction, A General Review of the Prob- 

lems and Survey of Remedies. Washington, 1919, p. 22. 
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economic and social reconstruction and reform), 
religion is essential. The gilds were able to 
maintain their spirit of democratic industry in 
proportion only to their religious zeal. With 
this they waxed or waned. Without certain dis- 
aster, religion can never be dissociated from eco- 
nomics.”*) 

The laicistic theories developed by the econ- 
omists of the liberal school, who disregarded this 
truth, and the practical application of the 
former to industry and business by men of 
affairs, must be held to account for much of the 
social unrest of our days. Writing to the Ven. 
Archpriest Lorenzo Dardano, author of a vol- 
ume on the “Elements of Social Science and 
Political Economy,” Rt. Rey. Dr. Bandi, Bishop 
of Tortona, declares: “Everything having been 
laicised, economy, which acts without injury to 
Christian charity or justice, was also laicised. .. . 
Where Christianity is not, there is selfishness, 
and the strongest is the happiest. It was so. 
The people, whom Christ had ransomed from 
misery and slavery proved for themselves 
that the yoke of capitalists without conscience 
is no less heavy than that of a pagan master.”°) 


(To be concluded) 
F. P. KENKEL 


Church and State 
IV. 
The Church and Temporal Matters 


A discussion of the question of the Church and 
her authority in temporal matters does not neces- 
sarily raise the question of the temporal possessions 
of the Holy See, over which the Pope for more cen- 
turies than any other ruler exercised an undisputed 
sovereignty as a temporal ruler. This latter ques- 
tion is quite distinct from the former, namely, 
whether the Church, in exercising her spiritual au- 
thority, may directly or indirectly act in temporal 
matters. How clearly distinct the one is from the 
other is evidenced by the fact that though the Pope 
has been deprived of his temporal possessions since 
1870, yet the question of the Church’s authority in 
matters temporal has remained one of vital and ac- 
tual importance. ; 

It was the fashion of the Liberals of the last 
century to relegate the Church entirely to matters 
of spiritual concern. They denied her the right to 
exercise her authority if it involved any reactions 
in temporal matters. They would not allow the 
Church to step beyond the bounds of the sanctuary. 
Restricting the use of the spiritual authority of the 
Church, they expanded to a proportionate oxida 
the temporal rule of the State. TYhat led to State 
absolutism of the worst kind. Its source was the 
doctrine that religion dealt only with private affairs 
of man’s life, specifically his inner and spiritual 
affairs; the public affairs in which man en 
were beyond the jurisdiction of the Church, e 


4) Husslein, Jos., 1. c., p. 8. > 
5) L. c, Dublin, 1909, p. x. 
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though it proceeded in the exercise thereof from 
the high grounds of moral principles. 

Such views led to the condemnation of the propo- 
sition, taken from the works of the liberal legalist 
Professor Nuyto, that the Church has no authority, 
direct or indirect, in temporal matters.1) his 
modern day is not free from similar declarations of 
men who would expand the powers of the State at 
the cost of those of the Church. 

The unreasonableness of such absolutistic tenets 
is apparent at once when one considers that man’s 
spiritual welfare cannot be dissociated from the use 
he makes of the temporal things of this life. Indi- 
rectly the Church, then, exercises an influence on 
the disposition which is to be made of temporal 
things when she inculcates the duty of alms-giving; 
when she insists on the inviolability of the seventh 
commandment and the necessity of restitution in 
case of its violation; when she demands that justice 
be observed in temporal transactions; and when 
otherwise she brings the principles of morality to 
bear upon the temporal concerns of man’s life. It 
must be evident beyond dispute that in such in- 
stances the exercise of spiritual authority neces- 
sarily involves an indirect use of power in temporal 
matters. Nor will men in general deny to the 
Church such right of the exercise of her spiritual 
sovereignty.”). 

But the question, as generally understood, goes 
beyond the authority of the Church to be concerned 
about the temporal affairs of her members when 
exercising her spiritual sovereignty. Does the 
Church, by reason of her preeminence, wield au- 
thority, direct or indirect, over civil authority? 

Three answers have been given to this question. 

There were those who claimed for the Church the 
right of a direct sovereignty over the State. ““The 
main doctrines of this system were as follows: God 
has given to the Pope, as His Vicar, endowed with 
the unlimited power of binding and loosing, au- 
thority to rule the world in temporal as in spiritual 
matters, but in such manner that the spiritual power 
is to be wielded by him in person, while the civil 
power is to be delivered over to princes, who in 
reality are merely servants of the Church, receive 
their power from her, are responsible to her, and 
in case of misconduct may be deposed by her. Thus 
the Pope comes to be the supreme head in spiritual 
and temporal matters, to whom, as Vicar of Christ, 
he King of kings, all nations and kingdoms are 
ectly subject, and earthly kings must in turn 
his representatives.”?) Such a system of sover- 
ty, even though not so definitely marked in its 
nes as stated above, was envisioned by the 
reat Augustine in his work: The City of God.*) 
These tenets concerning a direct power of the 
urch were held by a few writers of the Middle 
1) Syllabus of Pius IX. Prop. 24 ‘ 

2) Schneemann, Gerhard, Die kirchliche Gewalt und ihre 
or. Heft VIL, Stimmen aus Maria Laach, pp. 42... 
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Ages: Henry of Segusia, Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, 
Augustinus ‘Triumphus, Alvarus Pelagius, and 
others. ‘The first defender of this system appears to 
have been John of Salisbury (1159). Thomas a 
Becket seems to have shared his views. This sys- 
tem, based on the hope of a complete conversion 
of the world to Christ and a complete identifica- 
tion of the fortunes of the State with those of the 
Church, never found many followers. 


In fact, theologians have rejected it as untenable. 
It does not do justice to the doctrine of the Church 
that the State does not depend upon her for its 
origin and constitution; the Pope exercises no un- 
limited sovereignty, since his vicariate is extended 
over the religious domain only; the State exists in 
its own right, founded as it is upon the dictates of 
natural law. The Popes have never claimed for 
themselves such an unlimited jurisdiction. Thus 
Pope Innocent III distinguished perfectly between 
complete and unlimited spiritual jurisdiction and 
his limited temporal power.®) There is no one to- 
day who defends the direct power of the Church 
over the State. 

There are others who defend the tenet of an in- 
direct power for the Church. This means that the 
Church has direct spiritual power but no temporal 
power, and that therefore spiritual matters alone 
are directly subject to her, whilst in worldly mat- 
ters she takes no part; yet since she must be con- 
cerned about the spiritual salvation of her chil- 
dren, she cannot put beyond her concern temporal 
matters once they are opposed to her supernatural 
end, or are necessary for its attainment. Bellar- 
mine, the celebrated Jesuit controversialist of the 
_ sixteenth century, vindicated the use of such an in- 
direct power of the Church.®) He was not, how- 
ever, the originator of this doctrine. Cardinal Tur- 
recremata of the Dominican Order (died 1468) had 
in his day developed the teaching of direct power 
in spiritual matters and of indirect power in tem- 
poral matters with reference to the exercise of the 
authority of the Church.7) The Dominican tra- 
dition was staunchly upheld by the Spanish theo- 
logian Francis Vitoria (died 1546). He says: 
“The Pope in matters temporal may not interfere — 
with the civil power, except where there is danger 
of grievous loss to souls.”*) This system has found 
very many defenders. et 

With reference to this system and its defense it 
is to be noted, however, that these authorities wrote 
in a day when the world was still Catholic. The 
rulers who had fallen away to uphold the Reforma- 
tion were still considered as belonging to the Cath- 
olic fold. ‘They were the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel. It is at once plain that the relations 
obtaining between the Church and Christian rulers 
would be different in many essential points from 


5) Pope Innocent III. Letter to the Consuls and People 
of Jesi in the States of the Church. Quoted by Hergen- — 
roether. op. cit. p. 207, note 5. Jog, 

6) Bellarmine: De Romano Pontifice, vol. 6. i 

7) Biederlack: Das Verhaltnis von Kirche und Staat b 
‘Franz von Vitoria, O. P., Zeit. fiir kath. Theol, He 

Beinn 1927 °:548.-— 7 ae seal 
‘get oe his work on the Power of the Church, sec. 
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those between the Church and non-Christian rulers. 
To Christian rulers she could speak as to those of 
the household of the faith. Did they transgress the 
commandments of God, did they abuse their po- 
sition of authority, did they violate their oath of 
office, the Church was in duty bound to exhort, 
admonish, and correct them; and in the event of 
obstinate perseverance in sin to put them under her 
ban. ‘The Church used her sovereign spiritual au- 
thority in sttch cases, and if it led to an absolving 
of the people from the oath of allegiance or to a 
deposition from the throne, the Church had no 
choice; by his very acts the ruler had forfeited 
his right to rule; the Church merely gave formal 
effect to the consequences of his own acts.®) It 
need not be said that today the Church no longer 
uses her powers of excommunication in this wise. 
Most of the present-day rulers are beyond the pale 
of her jurisdiction. To what an extent this is true 
is evidenced by the attitude of the Church toward 
the Calles Government of Mexico. 


Furthermore, the power of the Church was ex- 
pressly used by the Popes only when absolutely nec- 
essary for the salvation of souls. Innocent III in 
his struggles with Philip Augustus, and Boniface 
VIII in his controversy with Philip the Fair, clearly 
enunciated the limits of their spiritual jurisdic- 
tion.1°) Only a malicious perversion of historical 
facts refuses to acknowledge this. The Gallican 
Bossuet,") who sought to force down the rights 
of the Church to the lowest possible minimum, is 
astonished at the moderation of the Bull of Boni- 
face VIII, Unam Sanctam, which defines the sepa- 
rate jurisdictions of the Church and State. Theo- 
logians have been equally explicit. Bellarmine says 
very pointedly that the Pope cannot take action re- 
garding the person of the ruler. his laws or judicial 
decisions, save it be necessary for the welfare of 
souls.4?) Vitoria writes that from the moment ac- 
tion on the part of the Church is no longer neces- 
sary for the salvation of souls, all right to intervene 
ceases.'*) Suarez, a foe of absolutistic power, as 
may be seen from his controversy with James I of 
England, is equally careful to limit the use of the 
authority of the Church to spiritual purposes.!*) 
The calm and objective exposition of these writers 
on the rights of sovereignty of the Church and its 
limits when brought into relation to the sovereignty 
of the State is indeed refreshing. 


The subjection of the temporal to the spiritual has 
become axiomatic in the affairs of man. On this 
principle is based the indirect authority of the 
Church over the temporal matters of the State. So 
generally is it accepted that even in Protestant 
countries it is applied without hesitation. Both 
Calvin and Cromwell strove to use the State as a 


®) Hergenroether, op. cit. II. :209. Cf. I. :07, 
a Hergenroether, op. cit. II. :121. 
11 gles Detens, Decl, Cleri:'Gall, TUT, Cx X11, 


_ 12) Bellarmine, op cit. cap. 6. 

18) cf. Zeitschrift f. kath. Theol. IV., 1927, 552-554 for 
quotations, 1 A 

14) Rommen, Staatslehre des Franz Suarez, p. 262... 
-M. Gladbach, 1926, 
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servant of religion. ‘Today also forces are at work 
everywhere to make the temporal subservient to the 
spiritual. Men in responsible positions recognize 
the necessity of putting the principles of morality 
into the ascendency in civic, social, economic, and 
political affairs. Nations build well when they 
build on the foundation stones of morality. Spirit- 
ual domination never involves dégrading subjuga- 
tion; it leads to the invigorating heights of freedom. 


The State, too, recognizes the legitimacy of the 
indirect use of authority by the very fact that it 
also exercises its temporal powers quite frequently 
with consequences affecting the exercise of the 
spiritual sovereignty of the Church. Its legisla- 
tion, for instance, in the matter of holding, using 
and disposing of property, of regulating the civil 
effects of matrimony, of supervising education on 
secular grounds, does not leave the Church unre- 
stricted in the freedom of her spiritual sovereignty. 
Indirectly the independence of the power of the 
Church is thereby affected. Reason will not pro- 
test against the legitimate exercise of the temporal 
power of the State, even though it should affect the 
full exercise of the spiritual sovereignty of the 
Church. But upon the same grounds of reason the 
indirect authority of the Church, legitimately exer- 
cised, must remain undisputed. In a practical way 
the reasonableness of the exercise of indirect au- 
thority is given expression in the Concordats that 
are now and then entered into between the Church 
and Governments, for these Concordats touch af- 
fairs, in most instances, that are both of temporal 
and spiritual import. 

A third group would allow the Church only a di- 
recting power. This view was defended in the main 
by French writers like Bossuet, Fenelon, Goselin, 
and de Maistre. The German theologian Moehler 
is also quoted in favor of it. According to it, the 
Church has “the right and the duty, by doctrinal 
decisions, by warnings, declarations, counsels, and 
commands, to enlighten the consciences of princes 
and people; to remind them of their duty towards 
God and religion, to instruct them as to the scope 
and limit of their duties, and in case of a collision 
of duties to pass, judgment as to what is to be done 
to satisfy God and conscience. Therefore she must 
be the judge of human laws which contradict divine 
laws, and must strive for their improvement when 
dangerous to salvation, satisfy inquiries in cases of 
conscience, and when her voice is unheeded she 
must defend herself to the utmost against the evils 
arising from neglect.”!°) 


Thus Pope Gregory I. used his directing power 
when he sought to obtain from Emperor Mauricius 
the withdrawal of a law injurious to the interests of 
religion. Similarly the reply of Pope Zacharias as 
to the accession of Pipin is in the nature of a coun- 
sel rather than a command, . 


The encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. illustrate in , 
masterful way the directing power of the Church 
The addresses, allocutions and encyclicals of the 


15) Hergenroether, op. cit, 227. 
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eigning Pontiff, Pope Pius XI., are replete with 
sxhortations, counsels, and admonitions touching 
matters that involve relations of Church and State. 
n point of fact the directing power of the Church 
differs little from the indirect power of the 
Church; it is in reality only another phase of the 
ndirect power of the Church exercised today under 
circumstances quite different from those of a few 
senturies ago. The growth of the non-Christian 
State has naturally tended to change the scope of 
he use of the indirect power of the Church. 


The right of the Church, however, conceding a 
thange of circumstances, to safeguard the spiritual 
nterests of her members, can not be denied her. 
When civil laws endanger the salvation of souls she 
aas not only the right but the duty to denounce 
chem; and if denunciation is fruitless, to proscribe 
‘hem as no longer binding in conscience. Her apos- 
colic freedom, expressed in the celebrated utterance 
of the Apostles, we ought to obey God rather than 
nen, must not be shackled or destroyed. The words 
of Cardinal Antonelli are pertinent: “The Church 
vas received from God the sublime charge of guid- 
ing men, whether as individuals or united in socie- 
cies, to a supernatural end; thence comes her power 
and her obligation of passing judgment upon all 
matters, whether inward or outward, in their rela- 
tion to the natural or divine laws. But since every 
action, whether commanded by a higher power or 
proceeding from the freedom of the individual, is 
necessarily invested with this character of morality 
and justice, it follows that the judgment of the 
Church, as it is directly concerned with the morality 
of the action, extends also indirectly to all things 
with which this morality is bound up. But the 
Church does not therefore directly interfere in 
political matters, which by the ordinance established 
iby God, and by the teaching of the Church herself, 
come within the domain of the civil power, and are 
completely independent of any other authority.’’*) 


Such teaching, whilst it puts upon civil authority 
the necessity of submitting without reserve to the 
unchangeable principles of morality, yet safeguards 
fully its freedom and independence in all things 
falling within its domain. The authority of the 
State, far from being impaired in its exercise, is 
ennobled and strengthened, where, bending its knee 
in reverence before the standards of truth and jus- 
tice, it seeks to render to the Sovereign of sover- 
eigns the full measure of what is His due. 


ia A. J. MUENCH 


Sooner or later, we shall have to take up again a 
practice which has been very much neglected in this 
country for many years, namely, that of watching 
: e expenditures. That was a very common prac- 
ice at one time; but the easy money of the last 
ten years or so has almost put it out of existence. 
t may hurt, for a while, to go back to counting 
ten-cent pieces; but it will have to be done. 
The Casket 


16) Cardinal Antonelli to the Nuncio Chigi, ‘March 19, 


Marriage 

The grotesque views in which modern writers in- 
dulge with regard to the end and nature of mar- 
riage are due to the fact that they have completely 
lost sight of the existence of an immutable moral 
order, based on the essential constitution of nature. 
Morality in their estimate is nothing but conven- 
tionality, subject to more or less rapid changes, as 
the fashions in manners and dress. They are blind 
to the fact that morality has its roots in the very 
nature of things, and that as a consequence it par- 
takes of the stability of the universe itself, Ulti- 
mately the moral laws are cosmic laws and possess 
the same immutability and universality as the latter. 
The physical laws prevent the cosmos from becom- 
ing a chaos; the moral laws in the same manner 
prevent chaos in the human world. Only those who 
deny the existence of design in the universe, which 
is tantamount to a denial of a Creator, can con- 
sistently deny the existence of an unchanging moral 
law, that governs all human relations and subordi- 
nates them to a supreme purpose. But if the entire 
universe has a meaning and a purpose, then by the 
same token human existence has a purpose. And 
again, if human existence has a purpose, marriage 
likewise has a purpose. 

By siudying nature we can discover what mar- 
riage is intended to be and what structure it must 
possess in order to accomplish the purposes of na- 
ture. We shall realize that marriage by nature is 
meant to be a very definite thing, and that the nat- 
ural law lays down ,the essential lines along which 


At is to-be constructed. The constitution of marriage 


is not left to the arbitrary ideas of man but fixed 
in all its essential elements by the will of nature 
and nature’s God. Men will have to accept it on the 
terms which nature itself proposes and which are 
derived from the inherent purpose of the matri- 
monial relation. 

Marriage is based on the sex relation, and, ac- 
cordingly, we can know the purpose of marriage 
by trying to find out what nature aims at through 
the sex act. Sex is patently for the purpose of pro- 
creation, for in this it results by its very essence. 
Sex is not for the sake of the individual, but for 
the sake of the race. Nature desires propagation 
and, has, therefore, attached to the sex act a strong 
attraction which urges toward its performance. No- 
where do we discover in nature’s realm a pleasure 
merely for pleasure’s sake. All pleasures are in ks 
tended to secure the proper discharge of functions 
that have an ulterior aim beyond that of procuring 
mere gratification. That evidently also applies to the 
sexual function, the aim of which is to ensure the 
continuance of the race. 

Since nature is very much concerned in the per- 
petuation of man it has made the impulse to the 
act adapted to this end particularly strong. Only 
the most perverted reasoning could arrive at the 
conclusion that the sex function was devised by 
nature exclusively or chiefly as a source of indi- 
vidual gratification, which it becomes in the prac- 
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tice of birth control. Morality consists in conform- 
ity with nature. Hence, the exercise of the sex 
function is moral when the sex act is performed in 
such a way that nature’s ends are realized, To 
thwart nature’s ends is contrary to the Divine will 
and, therefore, ethically objectionable. In the econ- 
omy of life the sex function has an unmistakable 
purpose; to use it in such a way that this purpose is 
deliberately frustrated by artificial means cannot but 
be regarded as an unnatural act and an ugly per- 
version. We quote Dr. T. E. Flynn: “I have indi- 
cated,” he writes, “that man’s tendencies or appe- 
tites are clearly directed to certain ends of nature. 
With the appetite there goes a faculty for the pur- 
suit of the object of the appetite, and often some 
corresponding bodily organ. Appetite, faculty, or- 
gan, end or object, are obviously related to one an- 
other, and each may serve as an index to the others. 
Our first criterion then is this: the act of a faculty 
is naturally good when it pursues the natural ob- 
ject of the corresponding appetite; it is always bad 
so to use a faculty as to oppose the realization of 
the natural end of that faculty. Now the proper end 
of the sexual faculty is procreation. To exercise 
that faculty while preventing conception is unnat- 
ural, and so unlawful. The advocate of birth con- 
trol may be unskilled in Ethics, but he has a natural 
feeling of the rightness of its conclusions, and he 
instinctively counters this argument by suggesting 
that the end of the sexual faculty is not procrea- 
tion, but the physical expression of love. That is 
one object of the appetite, but only a proximate ob- 
ject. The immorality, the breach of the Natural 
Law, is not in the pursuit of the proximate object 
which is quite good as far as it goes, and which is 
designed as a means to ensure the full carrying out 
of the law of procreation, but in simultaneously 
frustrating the ultimate end.’’) 


Sex enjoyment is legitimate when it is not disso- 
ciated from the natural purpose for which the sex 
act is devised. Birth control, however, artificially 
divorces sex pleasure from the end toward which 
the sexual act is inherently oriented. Since the com- 
panionate marriage includes birth control as an essen- 
tial condition its moral turpitude need not further 
be demonstrated. Companionate marriage is not 
marriage as it is intended by nature and dentanded 
by the moral order. It-is a device to obtain by fraud 
_the sexual pleasures which nature has provided in 
order to secure procreation. It diverts to selfish 
ends what is intended for racial purposes. Conse- 
quently, companionate marriage must be branded as 
an abuse and a perversion. 


» Marriage serves the propagation of the race. It 
is this essential purpose that determines the prop- 
erties by which human marriage must be charac- 
terized. The interests of the child and the home 
require that marriage be monogamous and perma- 
nent. It is evident that promiscuous sex relations 
are contrary to human dignity. In all ages, there- 


fore, the sex relationship has been subject to defi- 


e 1) N. C. Congress, Manchester, 1926, 
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nite, socially recognized forms. Society, if it is not) 
to perish, must in some manner regulate the mar- 
riage relation. It could not leave an institution which 
involves such grave and vital social consequences 
merely to the fancy of the individual. At times, 
however, it has yielded to human passion and toler- 
ated forms of marriage that were far from the ideal. 
But there is one outstanding fact evident in history, 
namely that any other form of marriage than per- 
manent monogamy tends toward human degrada- 
tion and social ruin. The welfare of the offspring 
is not adequately provided for if the parental union 
does not possess permanence, Of proper intellectual 
training and moral education there can be no ques- 
tion in a transient union. Unless, therefore, we wish 
to entertain the absurd proposition that nature has 
failed in this matter of supreme importance, we 
must accept the conclusion that the natural order 
desires human marriage to be permanent. The only 
permanence that will answer the purpose, however, 
is indissolubility ; for a limited permanence is inade- 
quate, nor would it be possible to assign a uni- 
versally valid limit beyond which the permanence 
was no longer required. We can state emphatically 
that human propagation can be carried on decently 
and properly only under the form of monogamous 
and indissoluble marriage. 


These two properties of marriage, unity and in- 
dissolubility, are in no sense arbitrary or artificial. 
They flow from the very nature of things and are 
demanded by the exigencies of the human race. We 
are justified in describing marriage as the stable 
union of man and woman, involving their living 
together with a view to the procreation and rearing 
of offspring. Marriage, hence, presents itself as a 
necessary institution, the attributes of which are 
outlined by the natural law itself and which cannot 
be arbitrarily changed by human will. The pres- 
ent monogamous and permanent union, accordingly, 
is more than a mere social convention. It is the 
form laid down by nature and sanctioned by human 
experience. 


Companionate marriage has no sanction whatso- 
ever in the natural law. It is not a legitimate in- 
stitution, and there is nothing that can justify it. 
It runs counter to the primary end of marriage be- 
cause it excludes procreation; it does not realize 
the only lawful form of marriage because it is 
essentially transient. In fact, it is only by sub- 
stituting an entirely new meaning to the word that. 
it can be called marriage at all. There is not one 


factor present in it that would raise it to the dignity | 
of a marriage. i 


Companionate marriage as proposed and de- 
scribed by~its advocates is an attempted disgui 
for a sex union that is utterly devoid of ethical 
qualities and that has no redeeming features to re 
ommend it. Quite pertinently Miss Kathleen Norris 
writes about this unworthy deception: “Among all. 
the aden that have possessed us, as a nation, 
in the last half century of our impressionable < 
enthusiastic career, surely none other has match 
for absurdity this latest propaganda, circulat 


for ,>*., 
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among us at the moment under the disguising name 
of companionate marriage. Disguising, because if 
there are two qualities that this new form of union 
between men and women most emphatically does 
not possess, those qualities are true companionship 
and true marriage. And disguising further, and in 
a more sinister sense because, if my interpretation 
of such written and spoken editorials and explana- 
tions and essays and lectures on the subject as have 
come my way is a just one, the real question is not 
one of marriage or divorce at all, but concerns itself 
principally with the policy of a widespread system 
of birth control.’”) 
Quite so; it is futile to cail the union designated 
by companionate marriage by the noble name of 
marriage. It is nothing of the kind. It is a bold 
attempt to give respectability and legality to sexual 
relationships which even savages would repudiate 
and which have not even a counterpart in the animal 
world. Companionate marriage represents sex life 
in its rawest form and on the level of pure self in- 
dulgence. It cannot be dignified with the hallowed 
name of marriage. C, BRUEHL 


On the Moral Judgments of 
Protestants 


There is a thing above and greater than Cath- - 


olicity, called Christianity. 
However much Catholics and Protestants dis- 
agree about Faith, they are agreed about Morals. 
These two propositions are false. Nevertheless, 
they are held by probably a large majority of sincere 
and practising Protestants—and by Protestants I 
mean all those who “profess and call themselves 
Christians,” but who belong neither to the Catholic 
nor to any one of the separated eastern churches. 
With the first statement I am not concerned, ex- 
cept in so far as it bears on the second; it embodies 
a heresy into which no Catholic, well instructed or 
not, is likely to fall; though it is an error which 
does occasionally crop up, as in Mr. Ellison’s “Ad- 
ventures in Catholicism.” 


On the face of it, the second statement is equally 
wrong. We know that, generally speaking, Pro- 
testants uphold the Ten Commandments (as inter- 
preted by themselves) ; but we also know that these 
are the foundation and not the superstructure of 
Christian morality. We know that the divorced 
‘man “re-married’ is living in adultery; most 
Protestants do not agree; we know that artificial 
prevention of conception is sinful; many Protest- 
ants do not agree; we know that betting and gam- 

ling and drinking intoxicants are not im se wrong; 
many Protestants do not agree; over against our 

naxim Fiat justitia, ruat coelum, Protestants put 
“expediency”; we say that the “social question” is 
a problem in ethics; Protestants approach it as a 
problem in economics; an eminent Protestant 
‘riter recently said that what upset him in the 
Church of Rome was Mariolatry and St. Alphon- 
sus; now St. Alphonsus was one of the greatest 


2) A Laywoman Looks at Companionate Marriage, The 
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of the Church’s moral theologians; I have even 
heard an ardent ethicist impugn the aspiration: “Let 
us work good to all men, but especially to those who 
are of the household of the Faith’; and so on, ad 
nNaAUSeam, 

Nevertheless, because Protestants attach, and very 
rightly attach, the greatest possible importance to 
the ethical teaching of Our Lord and especially of 
His sermon on the Mount, and in spite of the fact 
that they interpret it according to their own light, 
we are continually deferring in every day life to 
Protestant moral judgments. When a Protestant 
discourses on matters of faith, we listen, politely 
I hope, but no more; why do we pay any more at- 
tention when he delivers a moral judgment, especi- 
ally one on a Catholic? He may be right, he may 
not. He may hold a large part of Catholic moral- 
ity; but then he may hold a large part of Catholic 
faith—and yet we do not defer to his opinion in 
matters of faith. It is not a question of humility— 
indeed, I venture to suggest that in indifferent mat- 
ters we Catholics tend to be self-satisfied—but one 
of prudence, at times even of loyalty to Catholicity, 
i. e., of faith. If St. Paul could say to his fellow- 
Catholics of Corinth: “To me it is a very small 
thing to be judged by you. . . he that judgeth me is 
the Lord,” it seems that such a reply might profit- 
ably be made more often to non-Catholic critics. 

I know that this is a dangerous doctrine. Cardi- 
nal Newman said: “Persuade the world by your liv- 
ing,’ and we are continually and needfully warned 
of the danger of ill-example to non-Catholics, of 
compromising the Church by our behavior, of neg- 
lecting the apologetic value of “good conduct.” 

The following is a résumé of a strong but fair 
presentation of the point by a speaker at a recent 
English conference: “Over and over again we hear 
the objection that Catholics are no better than other 
people, and that usually they are worse; and the 
people who make the statement are not necessarily 
bigoted, or even antagonistic to Catholicism. We 
and they know of crowds of Catholics whose lives 
are not differentiated in any particular from the 
ways of those who do not share the Faith, and peo- 
ple are not slow to remind us of the fact. They 
know of Baptists, Wesleyans, Quakers and Angli- 
cans, whose virtues, apparently, are not only equal 
to those of Catholics, but are far and away superior 
to them, and to the mind of the objectors the situa- 
tion is quite clear, namely: One religion is as good 
as another, since each produces some good people. 
We have to acknowledge that the accusation is true, 
even though the ‘logic’ is bad; numberless Catholics 
are not leading more supernatural lives than many 
members of the sects, or indeed than many who ad- 
here to no form of worship. Is this fair argument 
on their part? Surely it is, being no less than that 
offered by Our Blessed Lord to the world as a test 
to His followers, when He said: ‘By their fruits 
you shall know them,’ and again: ‘Let your light 
shine before men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father who is in Heaven.’ As 


long as our countrymen are able to speak of the 


lives of Baptists, Wesleyans, Church of England 
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people, and Catholics in a general classification of 
all professing Christians, it seems hopeless to ex- 
pect them to single out the Church for their allegi- 
ance. Sanctity will always be the supreme test by 
which the true Church will be distinguished from 
counterfeits by those searching for the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Who will have the hardihood to deny the force 
of this argument, at any rate as presented here? 
The Protestant attitude is mistaken; nevertheless, 
it is their attitude. 

Yes, it is certainly dangerous to suggest that we 
pay too much heed to “what Protestants say.” 


But is it possibly true? Do we tend to lose sight 
of and fail to act sufficiently on the fact that Catho- 
licity and the various forms of Protestantism differ 
in kind, and not merely in degree; that as there is 
a greater gulf between a baptized baby and Plato 
than there is between Plato and his dog, so there 
is a commensurate gulf between the Catholicism of 
Christ and the Protestantism of man? I know that 
Catholics in certain countries are encouraged to join 
with their Protestant neighbors in organizations for 
“good works.” But who decides what are “good 
works” and legitimate ways of forwarding them? 
The Catholic authorities. Or it may be maintained, 
rightly, I think, that Catholics often hold them- 
selves too aloof from Protestants. But is defer- 
ence to-their ideas of morality an object of the de- 
sirable rapprochement? Or that they should come 
to appreciate Catholic morality? Apart from the 
Scriptural command to avoid making moral judg- 
ments, I submit that non-Catholics are only par- 
tially equipped for doing so. Are we moved with 
compunction when a Moslem accuses us of monog- 
amy or the eating of pork? 

Any Catholic who has lived under conditions of 

‘close intimacy with Protestants knows empirically 
that it is a case of penitus toto divisus orbe. Just 
as their judgments in faith are vitiated ab initio, so 
are their judgments in morals (it doesn’t necessar- 
ily follow in either case that they can never form a 
right one—they often do). ‘The springs of their 
own morality are pragmatical, ethical, opportunist, 
civil-legal, more often sentimental; they have no 
conception (nor want any) of those principles of 
moral theology which are the sanction of our good 
actions and the condemnation of our bad ones. In 
other words, Catholics and Protestants simply do 
not agree about morality any more than they do 
about faith. When there is agreement about an act, 
then there is disagreement as to the reasons of its 
goodness or wickedness. 

It is not even true to say that sanctity is always 
recognized on both sides; Protestants acclaim St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Joan (as an early feminist !), 
St. Teresa of Lisieux; they reprobate St. Dominic 
(as founder of the “Inquisition”!), St. Ignatius 
Loyola, St. Alphonsus Liguori. ‘The world ac- 
claims Pope Pius X.” Does it? What about the 

reactionary obscurantism of “Lamentabili” and 
“Pascendi,” and his narrow, peasant’s stubbornness 
zit towards the French government? And yet these will 


_ 


help forward the cause of his canonization. We may 
well adopt the words of Count Herman Keyserling: 
“One might suppose—what in fact all [Protestants] 
imagine—that the actions of a godly man must al- 
ways appear good to everyone, but this is not true, 
not possible. It might be so if everyone were as 
profound and inward as he.” And this is true of 
all virtue in its degree. 

I submit that we Catholics should be more careful 
how we accept the moral criticism of ethically- 
minded non-Catholics. Such Protestants are very 
fond of adversely judging the conduct of individual 
Catholics as Catholics; often they have good rea- 
son, and. often they have not. Things that seem 
wrong to a Protestant are by no means always ruled 
as wrong by the Church. They refer to “a showing 
forth of the spirit of Christianity” as more likely to 
make converts to Rome than “theological discus- 
sions and verbal efforts.” ‘This might be tr'ue—were 
it not that their idea of the “spirit of Christianity” 
is not the Christianity of Christ and His Church, 
For the essence of ethical Protestantism is that 
“only behavior matters’”—the descendants of Luther 
profess the heresy of Works without Faith. 

The truth underlying their contentions must not 
be lost sight of. Nor must the fact that, in spite of 
the backslidings and shortcomings of Catholics, in- 


‘creasing numbers of Protestants yearly succumb to 


“theological discussions and verbal efforts’; for 
they realize that the note of Holiness does not de- 
pend on any given moment in history; if every liv- 
ing Catholic was an active candidate for Hell, the 
truth of Catholicism would remain and claim their 


. allegiance—truth in that case obscured and com- 


promised, no doubt, but still truth whole and entire, 
and therefore to be believed without reference to 
any other consideration. 

Indeed we should search for every inch of ground 
common to ourselves and our separated brethren. — 
But let us not pretend agreement where it does not — 
exist; that is to obscure issues and delay conver- 
sions. It is crying “peace, peace,” where there is 
no peace. 

; DonaLp ATTWATER 

Capel-y-ffin, 
Abergavenny, South Wales. 


High School Boys Go 
Job-Hunting ‘ : 
(Concluded) 


The lack of vocational guidance is evidently re-_ 
sponsible in large measure for the plight of the two | 
youths whose cases we have set forth, though in-_ 
deed their experiences have been made particularly — 
trying by the industrial depression existing at the 
time they left school and which exists even at pres-_ 
ent. ‘Their cases are far from being solved; both 
youths are misplaced, even though employed, and 
the problem of assisting them into their life wor 
is still practically unapproached. Just what ca 
be done for them and what they can do for the 
selves, is problematic. But the fact remains: wha’ 
ever may be done depends -entirely upon: the indi- 
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viduals and their relatives and friends, the school 
neing by this time utterly eliminated from co-oper- 
ation. It may be that those interested in these cases 
will feel moved to supply a further deficiency of the 
school by recommending vocational training and 
even enabling the youths to avail themselves of it. 

Under such circumstances—and surely these 
cases are not unique—it would seem that the least 
that might be expected would be a lessening of the 
stress constantly laid on attendance of the 
largest possible number of youths at high school 
and college, on book knowledge rather than 
training the hand and mind, teaching arts and 
crafts. Yet the same emphasis as one encounters 
in the case of solicitation of youths in families to 
attend high schools, is being laid on such attendance 
even on “the part of inmates of orphan asylums. 
Following a study of a certain Catholic, orphanage, 
recently conducted by a Catholic sociologist of note, 
findings were prepared and recommendations of- 
fered, including these: 

“Tf the institution retains girls after they have com- 
pleted the eighth grade it should endeavor to send them 
out to high school. 
does not endeavor to provide opportunities for 
higher education for boys, except for those who are 
planning to study for the priesthood. If the boys cannot 
be returned to their own homes when they have com- 


pleted the eighth grade, it should endeavor to provide 
facilities for higher education for them.” 


_ Here again appears the one-sided recommenda- 
tion of the “high school” and of “higher educa- 
tion, ” and not a word of vocational guidance, nor 
yet one concerning vocational training. True, there 
a further recommendation in the report: ‘There 
ould be some provision for manual training for 
ae boys,” but it is extremely indefinite, it is not 
otivated, nor is there any suggestion that this 
aining be extended to boys beyond the eighth 
grade. The sum and substance of the recommen- 
dations is: after the eighth grade the high school! 
_ Surely the orphan needs adequate preparation for 
fe even more than does the child living with its 
1ily ; and such a child needs vocational guidance 
ore than the other, since it is deprived of those 
vhose first duty it is to protect and guide it as 
. st they may. Further, the orphanage seems to. 
rare possibilities for elementary vocational 


The children are constantly under the 


ae 


ing and for vocational guidance of highest © 


their instructors, who thus may observe | ter of occupation, trade or craft. 
class room, at play, in chapel and dormi- | 
ith the Sisters and the chaplain co-operat- | 


ay be iar oad to nestonits ee ! 
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main in the institution; or the persons in charge 
might direct the boys into schools in which such 
training is offered, assist them during the training 
period and guide them into trade or profession. 
Even as now any number of girl orphans are as- 
sisted by Orphan Societies to join Sisterhoods, 
while orphaned boys are enabled to prepare for 
the priesthood. 


But whatever the orphanage might do, the entire 
Catholic school system—the grade school, the high 
school, the parish priest, the parents co-operating— 
should face the need for vocational training, and 
primarily for vocational guidance. The lack of 
Catholic leadership in all too many walks of life 
in our country is unquestionably due in large meas- 
ure to neglect of vocational guidance. Some dec- 
ades ago serious-minded priests and laymen com- 
plained: the boy who seems to display certain vir- 
tues and ability is somehow readily encouraged 
and enabled to prepare for the priesthood; more- 
over, individual Catholic parents here and there 
will assist a son to become a physician or an at- 
torney, and there it ends! Yet the same condi- 
tion obtains today with only this variation: an addi- 
tional number of Catholic youths are enabled to at- 
tend high school and college, and that is the end! 
Several months ago the Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, of 
Eugene, Ore., whose labors in behalf of the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Movement are of a pioneer char- 
acter, stated to the writer he was extremely anxious 
to ascertain how many Catholics had obtained the 
degree of M. F. (Master of Farming), and implied 
he was prepared for disappointment. Yet no one 
will assume that Catholic youth is so lacking in 
ambition that they would not take advantage of 
scientific training in agriculture, if properly en- _ 
couraged and enabled to do so, even to the acquir- 
ing of the degree of Master. And the same holds 
good for numerous other vocations, a and 
occupations. 


The vocationally misplaced man and woman i 
a truly tragic figure. When a priest falls fro 
grace, the phrase is frequently heard: He had no 
true vocation. What is not generally realized i 
that there is misplacement also when one, called 
by God to the priesthood, fails to attain that voca- 
tion; and similarly misplacement occurs all too : 
quently i in every other calling, and even in the 1 

The great 
cee, Bishop of Orleans, has emphatic 
le played by Bie in vidual 
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| Warder’s Review | 


What Is the Answer? 

With considerable pleasure the Warder culled 
from an editorial, “A College for Tramps,” 
printed in the London Times for June 13th, the 
following statement: 


“They (tramps) are, say those who know them well, 
among the most assiduous readers that newspapers possess.” 


Does this opinion not permit of the inference 
that either tramps are mentally much _ better 
equipped than casual observation of their condi- 
tion would lead one to assume, or that news- 
papers are merely adapted to the requirements of 
those whose mental age is ten or twelve years? 


The School Question in a Nutshell 

From a stray copy of Donahoe’s Magazine for 
January, 1888, we extract the following short 
résumé: 

The Congregational Club of New Haven, Conn., recently 
discussed the question of “Religion in Our Public Schools.” 
The Rey. Dr. Charles F. Deems, of the Church of Strang- 
ers, said: “Religion should not be taught in schools sup- 
ported by general taxation, and children should not be 
sent to schools where religon is not taught. There is none, 
of necessity, in the curriculum. None have so much inter- 
est in our public schools as the infidels, agnostics, and 
atheists. I oppose the system because it is unjust, un- 
American, injurious, unnecessary, and un-Christian. The 
end to -be attained is good; the method of obtaining it, 
evil. According to my lights and opportunities, I am bound 
to labor for the disestablishment of the common school.” 


This fundamentally sound opinion has, of course, 
been relegated to oblivion. Had its author been a 
Catholic priest, these words would be considered 
wormwood and injected into every argument and 
every campaign in proof of the contention that 
the Church was inimical to the public school system 
of our country, and, in the last analysis, of course, 
to the education of the masses. 


The Spanish Countries in the New World as 
Emancipators 

Brazil, which has declared Emancipation Day a 
national holiday, calling it Dia Aureo,') may be 
accused of having postponed its Golden Day all 
long. But while this former colony of Portugal 
crastinated, the countries of Central oe 
merica which emancipated themselves from 
lished slavery promptly, once they had gained 
idependence, and without a cataclysmal effort 
Ss our,great Civil War was. 


than whom there was no more violent op- 
the Catholic Church and those professing 
es i 


pain 


early example to the Anglo-Saxons of the North. 
No sooner had the Spanish colonies declared their 
independence, than they took the necessary steps for 
putting an end to slavery; whereas we of the North 
allowed the evil to encroach upon us, until the Gor- 
dian knot could only be cut by the sword.’?) ‘ 

One must not overlook, in this connection, that 
public opinion in the former Spanish colonies was 
better prepared than the mind of the American 
people for the step the new states so readily under- 
took. Spanish laws had favored manumission, 
while the never relaxed insistence of the Church, 
that in the eyes of God the black slave was the 
equal of his white master, naturally tended to lessen 
opposition to emancipation even on the part of those 
who were the losers from the execution of such a 
policy. 


Co-operation Practiced on a Leper Island 

Co-operation, which has been turned to such good 
account by missioners among the poorest tribes of 
India, has also proven its value at “Shek-lung, the 
island of death and hope,’ a colony of Chinese 
lepers in the Province of Kwang Tung. 

From a brochure on this leper colony by Fr. 
Deswazieres (recently made a Prefect Apostolic 
by the Holy See) we learn that with the intention 
of increasing the interest of the colonists, who had 
first chafed under the restrictions imposed on them 
at the leper settlement and the necessity to labor as 
long as they were strong enough to do so, a co- 
operative system was started there which has 
proven successful. “The Mission provides the 
seeds, farm implements, and buffaloes for plow- 
ing,” the author of the brochure reports, ‘‘and pays 
wages to the workers.” ‘The harvest is turned over 
to the Mission, which retains only enough to pay 
for the hire of tools and beasts, and to provide new 
seed, while the remainder of the proceeds is di- 
vided among the laborers. i 

The same method governs every other depart- 
ment of the work. Vegetables are bought from the 
garden for use on the Island. Garden plots are 
allotted to individuals, the fields to groups, who 
form a sort of stock company. “The social nature 
of the Chinese has,” the missioner continues, “bee 
turned -into capital, too, and small societies ha 
been formed to raise pigs, hens and other fo 
The products of these departments give an 
sional touch to the menu, especially on feast 
The fresh eggs are reserved for the infirm ir 
wards, or, occasionally, are sold to the highe 
dere) Ae of 
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Down with the Holy Days, Now for the 
Holidays! 

The editor of the Typographical Journal devotes 

virtual panegyric to the success attained by the 
nternational Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
nd Paperhangers of America in their campaign for 
five-day week. He declares: 

“To say that the entire membership of the International 
srotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America has much cause to be proud of their united effort 
a bringing into greater and more vigorous existence the 
horter work-week would be a feeble adjective to use in 
lescribing the glorious eventuality of the militant accom- 
lishment. That union points with pardonable pride to the 
act that 62,896 members of local unions were enjoying the 
ive-day work-week on June 1, 1928. Beginning with a 
nere handful of members affiliated with the Brotherhood, 
isking for the shorter work-week, that organization has 
chieved better healthful conditions under which work is 
o be performed, along with the possibility for a steadier 
low of employment; in the meantime the number of men 
roing on the forty-hour week has healthily increased, until 
nore than half of the entire membership are now in posi- 
ion to reap the just reward for their ceaseless efforts in 
yringing into reality the improved conditions noted.”?) 

And to think that since the middle of the 18th 
century, and almost to the end of the 19th, travelers 
n Catholic countries should have attributed so 
nany evils, real and alleged, to what seemed to 
them all too many holy days! So strong and gen- 
sral were the objections raised during that’ period 
vgainst church festivals that governments every- 
where curtailed them, hoping thereby to pave the 
way for progress! 
it remains to be seen whether these new holidays 
will prove spiritually and culturally as satisfying 
and beneficent as have the old Catholic holy days, 
the celebrations of which not merely in Italy and 
Spain, but also in the truly Catholic parts of-Swit- 
zerland, Austria and Germany have frequently been 
corded the praise of being perfect types of what 
s in German called Volksfeste! <A 


An Off-Shoot of Ku-Kluxism? 
Of the organizing of secret and semi-secret so- 
ieties there is no end, intimating that society must 
ed be really sick, since in a healthy society there 
ither reason, desire or need for such a thing.- 
at seems to be a newcomer in the field, since 
listed in Mr. Arthur Preuss’ “Dictionary 
t and Other Societies,” compiled with such 


ch, parades u 


e. King- 
orgia, in 
‘larke is 


nary benevolent society. According to this letter, 
an “American National Problems Convention” was 
contemplated and was originally set for July 23-27, 
to be held in Chicago. It has now been post- 
poned in order that Regional meetings may prepare 
the way for the bigger affair. Says the circular 
letter : 

“As The Supreme Kingdom has already divided the 
country into eight Regional Divisions, it has been decided 
to postpone the Chicago Convention originally set for July 
23-27, and hold Regional Problems Conventions in the sev- 
eral Supreme Kingdom Divisions, getting to them as rap- 
idly as possible, and upon completion of these Regional 
Conventions to then call a monster AMERICAN NATION- 
AL PROBLEMS CONVENTION which could, if neces- 
sary, remain in session for several weeks.” 

Vice-President Turk, who signed the letter, de- 
clares “The Supreme Kingdom” to stand ready, 
“with its organization machine, to take up these Re- 
gional problems, follow the suggestions of the Con- 
ventions, prepared to finance these solutions.” Those 
to whom the circular is addressed are assured, 
and this statement seems significant: 

“All communications are being held as strictly confidential, 
and knowing your interest in matters pertaining to the 
needs of America, we would appreciate a line from you, 
stating what in your opinion are the THREE outstanding 
American problems.” 

Mr. Preuss lists two societies of former times, 
the “Supreme Order of Sons of Seventy-six,” and 
the “Supreme Order of Star Spangled Banner,” as 
off-shoots of or feeders for Know-Nothingism. 


Boston Central Labor Union followed up Kan- 
sas’ Federation of Labor by notifying the Red 
Cross not to panhandle workers any more. Red_ 
Cross’ shameful refusal to help starving miners’ ki 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Se and elsewhere is ct 


he ii ie ies . 


ing the labor movement of any sentimental rega 
for this expensive charity. Let employers, whom 
the Red Cross serves, support it. . 


The world today is to 
‘tween two theories—C 
on the other Fascist 


some extent div: 
munism on the o' 
coe Late ( 
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it the spirit that is moving toward good, toward 
idealism of life and of civilization, where the Soviet 
system is moving toward evil, and away from those 
ideals of civilization which are the heritage of Eu- 
rope. 

Sir Prrire GiBBs 

The cry has gone up that the farmer is in polli- 
tics. ‘Tio one that knows, this sounds like a poor 
joke. Big Business is in politics. The railroads are 
in politics. All the trusts are in politics. Not only 
are these combinations in politics, they are in dirty 
politics. 

They are spreading propaganda from one end of 
the country to the other, deceitful in its nature and 
false in its very origin, and the peculiar thing about 
it is that all the expense, running into hundreds of 
millions, is charged to either the producer or the 
consumer, or both. The best illustration of this at 
present is the power trust which pours out money 
almost like water. . . 

If the farmer is in politics, it is because he has a 
deep interest in regaining a fair chance for a liv- 
ing, in wiping out his debts, and earning a fair re- 
turn on his products. ‘This interest is shared by 
every patriotic citizen. Farmers are the backbone 
of the nation and any serious ill threatening them 
is certain to affect the entire country. But aside 
even from that every real American ought to be 
deeply interested in helping this class, now tram- 
pled underfoot, regain those sacred rights which 
our forefathers supposed they had put in the fun- 
damental law when they declared our independence. 

SENATOR GEorGE W. Norris, 
in The World Tomorrow.*) 


British capitalism is in a fully developed imper- 
ialistic state where, in consequence, there develops a 
parasitic class, entirely divorced from production, 
living on investments, and more particularly on 
overseas and especially colonial investments. More- 
over, this growing parasitic class builds around it 
an increasingly extensive ring of industries to cater 
to its luxury needs—luxury industries. This in turn 
leads to the separation of large quantities of work- 
ers from productive industry, where accumu- 
lation takes place, to luxury industry, where there 
is no accumulation but only consumption. Further, 
this results in more raw materials and food sup- 
plies being imported merely to be consumed by this 
unproductive, in the capitalistic sense, section of the 
working class. 

... The luxury industries, partly maintained on 
accumulations from foreign sources, are the only 
industries which at present in England are showing 

. large profits. Consequently, what capital is being 
accumulated in England is more and more being 
drawn to these industries to the detriment of the 
__ productive industries. An analysis of recent cap- 
ital issues would clearly show thi 
y show this. 
Thus, the luxury industry is being more and more 
stimulated, not only by the fact that it is drawing 


2) From “Why | the Farmer Bloc?” 
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away what capital is still being accumulated in the 
productive industries, but is itself accumulating the 
consumed surplus values of capitalists or the ap- 
propriated rent or interest of other sections in other 


countries. 
The Labour Monthly) 


The system of building today is one which it is 
impossible to imagine can lead to great architec- 
ture. As an organization it is splendid. On_ big 
contracts it is arranged at the very beginning that 
every trade begins and finishes at a specified date 
and specified hour. ‘The bricklayer, say, finishes 
at 11:30, and the plasterer begins his work at 11:35, 
and so on. It seems to be a sound method, if the 
governing factor is to be time and not architec- 
ture. 

How fearfully uninteresting this system must be 
to the workman. He, it would appear, is just 
part of a machine. Design and execution cannot 
be divorced, and it is only by arousing in the work- 
man a love of his work, and by giving him a per- 
sonal interest in it, apart from money, that you 
will get things worth having. The predomi- 
nance of mechanical labor must tend to mechanical- 
ize men’s minds, to make them dull, and so less 
receptive of the fine subtleties of any art, were it 
architecture, painting, music, literature, or any 
other. 

WALTER Tapper, A. R. A.?) 


According to Henry Ford, “Debt in the United 
States has become a national industry.” There are 
more than 600 discount companies operating on na- 
tional lines in America, and a financial authority 
calculates that hundreds of millions of pounds are 
owing by its inhabitants to manufacturers who have 
supplied goods on the instalment plan. Motor cars 
can be purchased on a $12 deposit, and purchased 
by $5 for the weekly payment. Production in the 
United States has been fostered by the supply of 
manufactures without money—advances _ being 
made on behalf of the purchaser by finance cor- 
porations. ‘ 

Bankers and other people with money, that they 
could not invest at rerhunerative interest, have 
formed companies to lend on the security of other 
people’s purchases. Just as in ordinary trade, the 
middleman has come between the producer and the 
consumer—taking toll from each; so in the deveiop- 
ment of the instalment system of the United States 
financiers have entrenched themselves to finance 
the manufacturer and convenience the user. 

Hence Capitalism has secured a stranglehold on 
industry, and also on the public welfare. It is a 
dubious association that has given a fillip for a 
while, but may secure a great bump to the na- 
tional prosperity should it be overdone. ‘There is 
obvious danger in leaving the path of security. 
By a Co-OPERATIVE OBSERVER®) 


7 anise June, 1928. sae 
rom his address as President of the Royal Instit 
of British Architects. Pees: eres bh — 
3) The Producer, Manchester, May, 1928... 
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THE WOMAN'S APOSTOLATE 


Woman Under Paganism 
III. 


Woman under paganism in Africa is the drudge. 
Where agriculture may be practiced, she tends the 
crops while her husband hunts and fishes. Be- 
cause he may have to traverse great distances and, 
therefore, be gone many days at a time in the boot- 
less pursuit of game, he may have to rely for sus- 
tenance upon the agricultural stores of other women 
than his own, and his plodding wife may likewise 
have to secure a limited variety in her meals from 
the quarry of a hunter who has gone as far astray 
as has her husband. On his part, polygamy, on her 
part, polyandry arises; and one is as detrimental 
to woman’s lot in life as the other. Essential pur- 
‘suits, such as hunting and fishing, easily lead to 
econamic wars. Wars, too, vary the routine of ex- 
istence, and may be made profitable after the same 
manner as civilized men make them so. War in 
Africa usually ends in the enslavement of the de- 
feated party. But war is not the only source of 
slavery. “There are slaves in Africa where,” even 
under ordinary circumstances, “three men cannot be 
sent on a journey together, for fear that two of 
them will combine and sell the third.”®) Women 
also are enslaved—that is their normal status: in 
many places they are bought and sold without the 
slightest ado, and often with the understanding that 
if they fail to bear comely children, or prove other- 
wise displeasing, the purchase money is to be re- 
funded. Slavery, therefore, adds its gruesome 
weight to the burden of sorrow and degradation 
which African woman must bear. It does more: 
it becomes a barrier to general advancement.-Un- 
der such. social conditions life possesses no great 
value—woman’s life least of all; for a woman may 
be bought. Said a chief of Bukumbi to another, 
most nonchalantly, one morning: “I killed five of 
my wives last night.” For having spoken too loud 
before the opening of an audience at the court of 
King Mtesa of Uganda, his favorite wife (though 
still a slave) was condemned forthwith to have her 
ears and nose cut off, then her head; and all was 
done in the presence of her people, who made 
merry over her cries of pain and despair.1°) Little 
wonder, then, that there is in many African lan- 
guages no word to distinguish between love and 
preference.) Enshrining all indecency, consum- 
mating the degradation of woman, certain African 
tribes, not necessarily those contaminated with Mo- 
hammedanism, practice a sacred harlotry as refined 
and loose as ever pagan peoples of superior claims 
to civilization practiced it in antiquity, or do still 
practice it in our own times. 


é 9) Junker, Reisen in Afrika (Wien, 1875-1886), II, 462. 
10) Spieler, ed., Lights and Shadows: Scenes and 


11) Richards, “The Religion of_the African,” in Re- 
jons of the Mission Fields as Viewed by Protestant 
Missionaries (Student Volunteer Movement for For- 

gn Missions, 105), p. 12 fe 


“Sketches from the Mission Field (Techny, 1916), p. 86. 


It would be easy to continue indefinitely to cite 
instances of woman’s degradation in Africa, and not 
more difficult to match each citation with others 
drawn from observation of the treatment meted out 
to women by Australasian and American tribes. 
Religions, as cruel and unnatural as any in Africa, 
prevail on all the island off the main land of 
Australia and Asia, and among some of the Indian 
tribes of the Americas. Superstitions calling for 
blood-curdling deeds enslave the natives. Withal, 
woman is doubly a slave—a slave of her master- 
husband and a slave of the foul and unnatural phan- 
tasies of both his and her own degenerate mores. 

On the Solomon Islands the parents of the man 
buy his bride while both he and she are yet small 
children, paying down, however, but half her price, 
the other half being claimable only after she has 
proved in marriage to be satisfactory in every way. 
Missionaries in Sumatra were not long in learning 
why most of the suicides were those of girls and 
women: here was the result of the misery of wedded 
slavery with a man who may have come to be 
loathed but to whom the woman was, while yet 
in the cradle, bound with a betrothal sealed by a 
money payment.4*) Papuans kill adulterers, not be- 
cause their honor has been violated, but because 
their property rights have been infringed.’*) 


But why multiply words about woman’s wrongs 
among barbarous or savage peoples when, to this 
day, in the ancient Oriental civilizations, her po- 
sition beggars description when one comes to con- 
sider its shocking circumstances? Religions as old 
as any we know hold countless millions of the Far 


’ Fast in thraldom; but none more so than woman. 


They violate her every right. Pantheistic Brahman- 
ism, with its fakir penitents, its repressing system 
of castes defying the law of brotherly love, con- 
spires with modern Hinduism and perverted Budd- 
hism to hold many Eastern peoples in subjection. 
Starting as a godless code of morality, Buddhism 
came in time to adopt a multitude of divinities, at 
the head of which it placed its founder, Buddha. 
The crudeness of the paganism, which the cult has 
by degrees taken on, is best exemplified in the wor- 
ship of the white elephant in Siam. As if these 
monstrous faiths could not complete the ruin of 
woman by themselves, the lascivious side of Islam- 
ism has entered to wind its slimy coils about her. 
To this trinity of religious evils Hindu women owe 
their present misery, and the country its subjection. 

Brahmanism in many of its phases easily tends to 
lust enthroned. That this is not altogether due to 
the intrusion of grossness from without seems am-. 
ply proved not only by the well-known consequences. 
of pantheistic doctrine, which is inveterate in find- 
ing ways of identifying even unspeakable wicked- 
ness with divinity, but by the fact that many parts of 
their ancient scriptures have to be omitted from — 
translations, because their obscenity is such that 
protecting governments deny the works the dis- 


12) Spieler, pp. 87-89. ne “oe 
18) Sumner, Folkways, Boston, 1913), p. 484. 
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seminating opportunities of the mail service.) 

But let us be as concrete as decency permits. To 
our young men and women who today, perchance, 
cherish sweet little daughters or sisters of six, 
seven, eight, nine or more years—little treasures 
who think only of dolls and jacks and jumping- 
ropes, who cast to the winds all cares with saucy 
shaking of heads and a joyousness that springs forth 
from souls filled with the fragrance of innocence: to 
those young people it must be uncovered that, had 
they been born Hindus of the higher castes, they 
would have been at this very time leading these 
children into quagmires of “holy” literature, where 
filth all too certainly would gradually become an 
absorbing subject of their young thoughts. For, 
unless the daughter had already been destined for 
the service of the temples, in which her life would 
all but inevitably become one of shame, she would 
in all likelihood be preparing to be turned over to 
a boy husband long since selected for her—a hus- 
band whom, according to the words of Manu, the 
great law-giver, she must “as a faithful wife ; 
worship constantly as a god, though he [be] 
destitute of virtue, or seeking pleasure elsewhere, 
or devoid of any good qualities.”4°) She would 
subsequently be married, go to the house of the 
husband’s family, there to endure without murmur- 
ing not only what his Brahman majesty might see 
fit to impose on her, but also what her mother-in- 
law and her father-in-law and often other members 
of the family might dictate; for, of course, she 
would be too young to manage a home of her own. 
Does not the consciousness of parental love, of 
humanity even, freeze upon one’s lips when one at- 
tempts merely to imagine the words with which one 
would let one’s little one go out from the home and 
into a strange boy’s or man’s home, never to return 
again, save as a corpse? Yet just this sort of thing 
is done, done every day, in India, with conse- 
quences too fearful to relate. The wives of one 
tribe are said never to be able to walk upright.1®) 

The education of woman suffers, of course, terri- 
bly; but then, certain Hindu holy writings declare 
that “women have no intellect.” Cruelty, national 
degeneracy, pauperism, and what is perhaps more 
fearful still, enforced widowhood, follow. 

For the widows of India*there is no God as we 
know God, no godly comfort, no human sympathy, 
no future but a future of despair. In its efforts 
to save her from what is considered to be one of 
her most cruel wrongs, England in 1829 deprived 
her of the terrible but often most merciful fate of 
perishing in the flames lighted for the consuming 
of the dead body of her husband. For, after all, 
the “momentary agony of suffocation in the flames” 
is “nothing compared to her lot as a widow’—a lot 
to which a leading reformer~has alluded as the 
“cold suttee.”17) The word “rand” serves to des- 


14) Schwager, Woman’s Misery and Woman’s Aid in 
the Foreign Missions (Techny, 1914), p. 16. 

1) Janvier, “Hinduism,” in Religions of the Mission 
Fields, p. 70. 

16) Fuller, Wrongs of Indian Womanhood. Mission 
Study Reference Library. Vol. V (New York, 1900), 
p. 36. 1%) Fuller, ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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ignate both a widow and a harlot. “We suppress 
our feelings of humanity and affection and inflict 
severities on widows to keep their vitality low and 
make them less attractive’: such were the bar- 
barously refined words of Gaekwar, a Hindu of 
high caste.’*) 


Why make them less attractive? Some years ago 


the English governmental census enumerated five | 


hundred thousand child-widows; and there were at 
least twenty-two million others of greater age.’®) 
“There are two anda half million wives in India 
under ten years of age. Every fifth woman is a 
widow, not permitted to remarry, and twenty thou- 
sand of these are under five years of age. Only 
paganism can offer the sad spectacle of a mother 
carrying in her arms her widowed daughter.’?°) 
From this it follows that many a child-widow is not 


old enough to know what has happened to her if | 


people tell her that her husband is dead. She may 
romp and play, nestle in her mother’s lap and clam- 
ber on her father’s knee, for all is still spring with 
her. For her, however, there is no summer of 
womanhood, no fall of honored years. She may 
even now be denied the company of other children, 


for as a widow she is “‘bad luck.” When old enough | 
to work, she often becomes the drudge in her | 


father’s house; for as a widow she is a sinful be- 
ing. 
heart delights in, these are not for her; instead, 
she may be shaven of her tresses, put into widow’s 


Ornaments, clothes, all that a young girl’s | 


garb, and excluded even from her own family’s © 


happy gatherings. 
and happy; no right even to the solace afforded by 
learning and art. For her there is but one fear- 
ful escape from misery—suicide, and of this she 


She has no right to be bright — 


often avails herself, either immediately on coming | 


to the full realization of her lot, or after a life 
of infamy. If she chances to be the elder when her 


husband dies, she is not unlikely to be most ob-_ 
scenely cursed, shaven at once, and dressed in the 


coarse white and red of the widow’s garb: “Men, 


even those of her own household, or strangers, may 


desecrate-her.”*!) Older widows may redeem their 


lots by austere piety, and even win a measure of 


respect; but even for them life has been, and it is 
to be presumed that its experiences will have in- 
formed them—sorry comfort this—of the unreality 
of wedded life in India, 


This, however, may be said for Brahmanism: 
its scriptures did not establish the zenana in which 
the wealthy Hindu confines his wives and daugh- 
ters. The zenana is of Mohammedan origin, and 
is easily traced to the harem of Persia, Turkey, 
and the more western countries under the Star and 


Crescent. It_was taken over by the orthodox Hindu 
of wealth, either to protect his women from the 


ogling Mohammedan, or in order that he might 


be accounted different, that is, fashionable. In t 
zenana women are kept in jealous seclusion, 2 


18) Janvier, ibid., p. 71.. 

19) Schwager, ibid., p. 15. 
20) The Bengalese, June, 1921. 
21) Fuller, p. 58. . 
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neaven only knows how dwarfed their minds become 
and to what depths their natures may sink in its 
vitiated atmosphere. Thanks to the multitudinous 
sects and the intolerable poverty of most Hindus, 
10t all Hindu women are thus immured. Pity it 
‘s that some must live their lives in such fashion. 

Far worse, however, for virtuous women, is the 
fact that the symbol of their marriage, their wedding 
necklace, must be fastened about them by the de- 
filed hands of a sacred harlot, that they must hear 
these creatures sing amorous songs and dance 
shameful dances at their wedding feast. What if 
these harlots fascinate the young husband, involve 
him in moral and financial ruin? What if the young 
wife’s heart breaks, if her own life is undone with 
all that it means? Is not the harlot sacred, and is 
not, therefore, all that she does approved? ‘The 
sacred harlot, nautch-girl they call her, is at the 
wedding feast and other merry-makings because 
she has been specially invited. She is thus invited 
because she and her conduct are ‘sanctioned by the 
holy books and the traditions of centuries. Freely 
the nautch-girls mingle in society, courtesans with 
painted cheeks glowing with the reflected glories 
of gemmed earrings, gaily and richly dressed, or- 
namented with jewels of priceless value, the gifts 
ot deluded male wretches. The harlots are not 
sought for merely, but receive homage; for, are 
they not propitious by the very fact that they are 
not widows? Should they not be shown greater 
respect than the married, since they are sacred? 
Marriage, with the Hindu, is obviously not thought 
of as a holy state. 

The moral corruption an institution like this can 
cause is incalculable. But be not over-severe with 
the nautch-girl. She is a victim, a type of woman 
under paganism. She is seldom what she is because 
she has willed to be so. She may have been dedi- 
cated to the state of sacred harlotry as a child. 
Her parents, perhaps, sent her to be trained to the 
seductive arts when she was not yet old enough to 
know the difference between right and wrong. Edu- 
cation of women in India is confined to those of 
her profession. Her daughters must follow her 
calling; her sons may do as they please, because 
they are as unwelcome in these surroundings as are 
girls in private homes. Or, she may have been 
a widow despairing of her widow’s lot. Be not 
severe with the nautch-girl, for she is what she is 
because the curse of Hinduism rests upon her land 
and her sex. : ‘e 

More abject is the lot of other types of sacred 
harlots, types too numerous to mention, but all more 
or less closely associated with the temple worship. 
Young girls are married to the sword of the demi- 
god. Khandoba, which means that they must pros- 

tute themselves for life as Muralis to any one who 
omes to worship at their god’s Sodomic shrines. 
The first born girl is often vowed by mothers to the 
vice of Khandoba, that he may bless them with 
ny children. The Murali is forbidden human 
triage, for she is wedded to the god; and there- 
e all that she does is holy, not sinful. India, 
then, condemns women, before they are born, to 


moral and physical wreckage. ‘he Devadasis are 
the earthly counterparts of the Apsaras, lewd 
women, who sing and dance before the gods and 
the sanctified in the Hindu heaven. ‘The bodies 
of the Devadasis, too, are the common property of 
the prurient priesthood of the cult and desirous vis- 
itors of the temples; for temples in the Far East 
are not for congregational worship, as we too 
readily assume, but for individual worship or ob- 
secration, as the case may be. 

Other harlots dedicated to the gods there are; 
but we forbear to continue this narrative of sala- 
cious religiosity, while marveling at the patience of 
God and the silence of men who know. Shall we, 
too, be silent? Shall we, too, refuse to entertain 
this subject as a matter demanding our frank and 
pertinent consideration? But hold, we are not yet 
done. 


Moral Buddha rejoiced in that he had escaped 
three curses: the curses of being born in hell, be- 
ing born as vermin, and being born a woman. As 
a moral code, Buddhism could not with this pro- 
legomena have done much to ameliorate the condi- 
tion to which the older and long perverted Brahmin- 
ism had condemned women; and still less could it 
when it, in decline, associated with itself the gross- 
ness of the cults it met with as it traveled. For 
Buddhism was the Calvinism of the ancient East. 
To change the figure, it was and is a sort of banyan 
tree for the shelter of a promiscuous multitude. 
Buddhism spread far and wide from India, into 
Tibet, China, Korea, Japan, the Malay peninsula 
and the islands off its coasts; and nowhere can it 
be said to have contributed greatly to the elevation 


- of woman or to the mastery of the moral plagues 


that sweep the Orient like ever-present famines. 


China, with its Confucianism, Taoism, and Budd- 
hism, presents a sad spectacle so far as woman is 
concerned. Neither the practical, moral, highly 
utilitarian precepts of Confucianism, nor the med- 
ley of gross superstitions of Taoism, has improved 
morals, even though it is said that the sacred books 
of China, unlike many portions of those of India, 
will bear reading in the best of Christian circles. 
Buddhism, which palliates anything that. promises to 
reduce population, did not set itself against the 
polygamy, prostitution, and infanticide which the 
older codes tolerated.*?) Temporary marriage pre- 
vails; girls are auctioned off as brides to the high- 
est bidder; child betrothals are most frequent; hus- 
bands in times of famine will permit their wives 
to perish first, if the sale or murder of the girls 
and women has not already saved the family. The 
grounds for divorce in China speak for themselves: | 
talkativeness, wantonness, theft, barrenness, dis- 
obedience to a husband’s parents, jealousy, inveter- 
ate infirmity, and (but lately added) infidelity.?*) 
All this—and we have mentioned by name only 
sundry of the Chinese ways with woman—goes 


s 
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Japanese (New York, 1874, p. 311). 
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back, however, to the fundamental religious belief 
that women have no souls, that they are most nec- 
essary evils incident to the preservation of the male 
line, without which salvation is not to be achieved. 
One boy, therefore, according to the proverb, 1s 
worth ten girls. The birth of a girl is a calamity. 
Girls are sacrificed to save the boys; their murder 
is not uncommon; exposure with like intent is most 
frequent. Girls get no education except in the do- 
mestic arts; thirty years ago, indeed, girls’ schools 
were unknown in China. If a stranger politely in- 
quired about a Chinaman’s wife, the latter consid- 
ered that an inquiry concerning his mother was in- 
tended.?*) 

Grosser even than the Chinese is the Korean 
treatment of women. A zenana system prevails 
which most rigorously excludes them. It is very 
improper to ask after a Korean’s female relatives. 
If these happen to be touched even on the hand by 
a strange man, the master of the zenana may put 
them to death. So far is this custom carried that 
a maid servant refused to rescue her mistress from 
being burned to death, because, having been 
touched by a stranger in the confusion, she was 
no longer considered worth saving.?°) 

Japan, the land of flowers and the quintessence of 
Oriental politeness, from which one should natu- 
rally expect a high regard for the fair sex, is the 
home of a variety of cults that do not qualify as 
friends of womanhood. The most prominent of 
these, Shintoism and Japanese Buddhism, have in 
the past only taught the Japanese to refer to their 
“foolish wives.” Until recent years the government 
used to buy girls of fourteen years from their 
parents, educating them in all the feminine arts. 
But for this beneficence, the girls were obliged to 
pay with ten years of public service as geishas. 
They were detailed to wait upon guests at the tea 
houses, and to furnish entertainment such as only 


“men could endure without social ostracism.?®) 


Polygamy, infanticide, concubinage, serving to keep 
down the population, are still widely practiced. 
Adultery has been added to the grounds of divorce; 
but while a woman may be put away for ordinary 
lapses of this kind, she may not set aside her hus- 
band unless his transgression has been notorious. 

The common factor of modern moral degradation 
by religious sanction is, however, Mohammedanism. 
It enters not only into the countries which we 
have specifically noted in greater or less detail, 
but also infects all northern Africa, the Levant, 
Persia, and the East Indies. It nowhere makes a 
strong mental or sincerely spiritual appeal. It never 
has. The splendid civilizations of the Moor in Me- 
dieval Spain, of Cairo when the Fatimates ruled, 
and of Bagdad in the days of Haroun-el-Raschid, 
are no longer considered by scholars to have pos- 


_ sessed more than ordinary originality or depth, 
though for the time they were more advanced than 


24) Sumner, 453, citing Globus, LXVIII, 263. 
25) Sumner, p. 453, citing Bishop, Korea and Her 


_ Neighbors (New York, 1898, 'p. 453). 
_ _ 26) Thid., p. 549, citing Oliphant, The Earl of Elgin’s 
- Mission to China and Japan (London, 1859, II, 494). 
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Europe’s. These civilizations are now known to 
have been got, and to have been held with little 
advancement, from the peoples Islam had earlier 
conquered or met with in contiguous lands. Today 
no one will deny that Mohammedanism is a blight— 
and especially a moral blight. It was, even in its 
inception. Mohammed was a sensualist in a coun- 
try in which this proverb was current: “The thresh- 
old weeps for forty days when a girl is born,” and 
where it was customary to bury supernumerary fe- | 
male infants alive. Mohammed’s mind was open 
to all the grossness of the decayed civilizations about 
him, with which he came in contact in the course ~ 
of his travels. Sensuality and the sword have cut — 
a way for Islam into the lands in which woman's 
lot was sad enough without its intrusion. 

“As a babe she is unwelcome; as a child, un- 
taught; as a wife, unloved; as a mother, unhon- 
ored; in old age, uncared for; and when her miser- | 
able, dark, and dreary life is ended, she is un- 
mourned by those she has served.’’?") This might | 
be our text, were it complete. It is, however, but 
a generalization that stops with the earthly. The — 
religion of the Prophet is not for woman; for them | 
the heaven he promises is but a place of eternal, 
if refined, prostitution. Here they may be one of | 
two, three, four and even more, wives; there, one of | 
seventy. The generalization will, however, serve; 
for our review of woman’s condition under Islam | 
must not be anything more than general, for moral | 
reasons. 

Said a Persian mother: “Why should I not weep | 
over my baby girl, who must endure the same sor- | 
rows I have known? She is of little value.” In-_ 
deed, the father, tiring of his tiny daughter’s cries, | 
later flung her out of the window, with as little | 
fear of punishment as if she had been a kitten.*®) 
Naturally, girls are unwelcome where Islam rules. 
Women are not titled until they have given birth 
to a boy, and then they are known only as the | 
“mother of so and so.” Among the Jagars of Zhob, 
in the region between India and Persia which early 
fell before Mohammedanism, the wife is estimated | 
in terms of the work she can do; and the girl babies 
there have, in consequence, a certain economic value. 
They are even regarded as better investments than — 
calves, Among the Hazares of Afghanistan (also 
Mohammedan) men talk of buying women as farm-— 
ers in our country discuss the purchase or sale of — 
live stock.?°) é 

V. Rev. Bruno HacspiEt, S. V. D., 
Provincial, Techny, Ill. 


* 


The parochial school in America is a natural de-_ 
mand of a faith that claims God as its author, and 
which feels.a weighty responsibility towards pre-_ 


cious, immortal souls. + 
Rr. Rev, J. F. Nott, DD, 


Bishop of Fort Wayne _ 
27) Van Sommer and Zwemer, Our Moslem Sisters: 
A Cry of Need from Lands of Darkness, Interpreted b 
Pera mee HAVE HEARD IT (New York, 1907), 
nd ed., p. 30. oe gs 
28) Van Sommer and Zwemer, p. 220. 
29) Ibid., p. 252. , eine 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
The formation of an international union embrac- 
ing all the organizations for the protection of youth, 
was one of the chief results of the International 
Congress of Catholic Charities which met at Basle 
in Switzerland in May. 
Three hundred delegates, representing societies in sixteen 


countries, attended the congress; the League of Nations 
was likewise represented. 


It was shown at the annual general meeting of 
the Liverpool (England) and County Police Courts 
Catholic Aid Society on June 6 that the Society’s 
activities in the rescue work for girls and recon- 
ciliations between married people had increased, as 
well as the assistance given to Catholic poor who 
get into the hands of the law. 

The report for 1927-28 mentions the progress made, but 
adds that “as yet we have not found that firm basis for 


which we long,” and that more regular supporters are 
needed. 


The “Formulac,” the Medical Foundation of 
the University of Louvain, for developing med- 
ical work in the Belgian Congo, is starting in 
that colony a training hospital for young doc- 
tors, who can thus study medical conditions in 
Central Africa under specially favorable aus- 
pices, their term of service being for one year 
only. 

The 220 doctors at present in the Belgian Congo are so 
inadequate to the colony’s growing needs that the training 
of native medical students has become an urgent necessity. 
The well known Kisantu Hospital, which has 135 beds, has 
been so successful under the Jesuit Fathers that it warrants 


the further experiment about to be made in the Vicariate 
of Msgr. Roelens, W. F., on Lake Kivu. ae 


: THE TARIFF AND AGRICULTURE 

_ Representatives of domestic and foreign pro- 
ducers of eggs and egg products again appeared be- 
fore the United States Tariff Commission July 11 
to discuss the present tariff on egg products from 
hina. That country was named by the Commis- 
ion as the principal competing country as a re- 
t of its cost inquiry, and 1926 was selected as 
ie year for the comparison of production costs. 
Competition between the two countries centers 
chiefly in dried and frozen eggs. Producers of the 
eign products told the Commission that 1926 was 
a representative year for computing produc- 
1 costs, since that year was the beginning of a 
w era in China. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 

Dissatisfaction with compulsory arbitration, in- 
troduced in Australia some twenty years ago, is 
apparently becoming quite general. William Brooks, 
President of the Council of Employers of Australia, 
at the annual conference, which this year was held 
at Perth, W. Aust., said in New South Wales they 
had the spectacle of a pure industrial dictatorship, 
by legal enactment, of one man whose decision in 
industrial matters was final and from whom there 
was no appeal. ‘This industrial dictator had recent- 
ly decreed that preference to unionists meant that 
no person, who was not a unionist, could be re- 
tained in any industry governed by an award unless 
he joined a union, and that no unionist could be 
discharged by any employer if there was a non- 
unionist in his employ. 

As remedies for industrial unrest, Mr. Brooks proposed: 
Substitution of conciliation for arbitration, Abolition of 
all penalties, as provided under existing arbitration laws, 
excepting as regarded the payment of the standard, or 
minimum, wage, as fixed by the court. Complete organiza- 
tion of employers in all sections of industry in order that 
they might be able to negotiate with organizations of em- 
ployes on an equal footing. Reduction of taxation directly 
affecting primary and secondary industries by Federal and - 
state departments. 

The conference carried a resolution, expressing the 
opinion that the system of compulsory arbitration had 
largely failed, and that the time was ripe to seek its aboli- 
tion in favor of better means of achieving the main pur- 
poses for which the system was introduced. 


COAL 
The desperate situation of coal mining—an in- 
ternational one—which suggested the International 
Conference on Bituminous Coal, held in 1926, is 


’ responsible also for the second Conference, to be 


held at Pittsburgh during the week of November 
19. Dr. Thomas S. Baker, president of Carnegie 
“Tech,” Pittsburgh, who called the first Conference, 
recently visited several European capitals to inves- 
tigate new sources of information affecting the 
better utilization of soft coal and to invite Europe’s 
foremost fuel technologists to participate in the 
proceedings. aa Se 
The program for this year’s congress has not been com- 


pleted, but it is expected the conference will delve further 


into the subjects raised at the 1926 meeting. The proble 
of manufacturing substitutes for gasoline from coal, whi 
was discussed by Dr. Friedrich Bergius, of Germany, an 
others at the 1926 meeting, probably will be brought up 
the second conference. Smokeless fuel, fertilizers 
coal, low- and high-temperature distillation processes, 
fication of ee of oa tar. ata and other 
subjects of equal importance will be touched upon = 0! 
lon tee Gapuer was announced, will be the di “asic = 
of fixed nitrogen processes. aa 
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than each $100 borrowed, depending on the plan in oper- 
ation, Thus every borrower is made responsible for the 
return, not only of his own loan, but the loans ot all 
other borrowers in the same year. 

When all the borrowers of a given year have paid their 
debts, the amount of the guarantee fund remaining, after 
defaults have been deducted, is returned to the students 
pro rata, with interest at 6 per cent. In case there have 
been no defaults the full amount is returned with interest. 

The second outstanding feature is the certificate of 
honorary membership in the foundation which the student 
receives upon the satisfactory discharge of his debt. This 
certificate, indorsed by three New York bankers, is a def- 
inite aid in obtaining employment or negotiating future 
loans, 

CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 

Concentration of Industry and Rationalization 
are to be the chief subjects of discussion at this 
year’s Congress of the International Federation of 
Christian Labor Unions, to be held at Munich, Ba- 
varia, Sept. 26-28. ‘There will be two addresses on 
each subject, as follows: “National Concentration 
and Legislation,” by Mr. Baltrusch, of Berlin, and 
“International Concentration,’ by Mr. Amelink, of 
Utrecht, Holland.—‘ Rationalization im General and 
Its Economic Advantages” will be discussed by Mr. 
P. Devinat, Director of the International Institute 
for Rationalization, Geneva, while Mr. Zirnhelt, of 
Paris, wiil treat of “The Consequences of Rationali- 
zation and the Obligations of the Trade Union 
Movement and the State.” 

Previous to the opening of the Congress an entire day, 
September 25, will be devoted to various conferences. The 
International Conference for Women in Industry will dis- 


cuss “The Consequences of Rationalization for Employed 
Women.” 


PRESERVATION OF THE RACE AND FAMILY 


Over one hundred delegates from Europe and 
America assembled in Paris on June 2 for the first 
International Conference of the League of Life. 
Mr. August Isaac, ex-Minister of Commerce of the 
French Republic, presided. 

In his opening address, Mr. Isaac, a Breton, exposed 
the fallacies of Malthus, and denied the possibility of an 
overcrowded earth. The large increase of population dur- 
ing the past century, he maintained, was due to definite 
economic changes, and then he boldly presented the prob- 
lem of war in relation to population. Neo-malthusians 
were advocating that children should not be born lest they 
become “cannon-fodder.” But there was no need of can- 
non-fodder. By emigration, pressure of population,.where 
it existed, could be relieved to the mutual advantage of all 
concerned, especially to the advantage of those countries 
which are now under-populated. 


BIRTH RATE DECLINE 


A memorandum of the Ministry of the Interior 
upon the health conditions of the German nation 
in 1926 shows that the birth-rate continues to -de- 
cline. The rate in that year was 19.50 per thou- 
sand of the population, as compared with an aver- 
age of 38.91 per thousand in the years 1871-1880. 
The number of births in 1926 was lower by 66,157 
than in 1925, 


The figures are regarded as particularly significant, be- 
cause by 1926 the effects of the War and of the inflation 
period had begun to disappear. The infant mortality rate, 
however, showed a marked decline, having fallen from an 
average of 18.1 per 100 births in the years 1901-10 to 10.1 
per 100 births in 1926, 


DISARMAMENT : 

The eminent representatives of the peace move- 
ment, all members of the International Peace Bu-| 
reau. in Geneva, assembled in Copenhagen in con-| 
ference with Danish sympathizers, made several in- 
teresting statements about the ever-present disarma- 
ment question. : 
Asked whether a small country like Denmark, on its own | 
account, could adopt complete disarmament without vio- 
lating the regulations of the League of Nations, the Secre-_ 
tary-General of the World Peace Bureau, Henry Golay, 
made the interesting statement that a country under the 
protection of the League of Nations must also be able ta 
supply a certain military contingent for protection under | 
certain circumstances. The two great authorities on inter-_ 
national law, Professor la Fontaine and Professor Quidde, 
held, that if Denmark adopted complete disarmament she | 
commits what is an illegal act according to the statutes of 
the League of Nations. 


COST OF GOVERNMENT 

Steady increase in the cost of State and munic-. 
ipal governments constitutes “a menace to pros-_ 
perity,” and cannot longer be ignored or continued 
without disaster, it was stated June 11 by President 
Coolidge in the course of an address at the fifteenth 
regular meeting of the business organization of the 
Federal Government. 

The President took the occasion to deviate from his 
semi-annual summary of the financial condition of the 
Federal Government to present figures showing the. 
rapid growth of States and municipal expenditures from 
1921-1925, inclusive, a period in which substantial reduc- 
tions had been brought about in Federal expenditures. 
In 1921, the President stated, the combined cost of Gov-. 
ernment: Federal, State and Municipal, was $9,500,- 
000,000, and in 1925 it had increased to $11,124,000,000. 
During the period the Federal Government had reduced 
its expenditures by $2,000,000,000, while the State and 
municipal costs had increased $3,500,000,000. 


CENSORSHIP 

In accordance with instructions issued by the 
local authorities of Ceylon, all religious films, in 
which a human being depicts the life of Christ, 
Buddha or Mahomet, will in future be prohibited 
from being screened in local cinemas, as the mate- 
rialization of sacred figures offends religious sus- 
ceptibilities. Two such films were recently re- 
jected by the censors. One was the “King of 
Kings” and the other the “Life of Christ.” 

It is also understood that the Archbishop of Colombo, 
Ceylon, has issued a prohibitory notice on the manage- 


ment of the Borellassa Passion Play having the perform- 
ance of the play hereafter. 


THE NEWSPAPER WORLD 

Led by Charles M. Meredith, Quakertown, Pa., 
and Walter Williams, dean of the Missouri School 
of Journalism and president of the World Press 
Congress, speakers at the three-day convention of 
the National Editorial Association, held in Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,-late in May, asked for “less dirt and 
more light in the day’s news.” More than 300 edi- 
tors representing 5,000 member papers, the rural 
press of the Nation, had registered. 
_ “There are two schools of journalism,” said Dean 
liams. The “look-and-see men who print everything; at 
the real keepers of the gates, the editors who cull th 
news, printing only what is fit to read. Newspaper rea 
are not the mental subnormals some editors seem to 
them. It isn’t necessary to print crime to make it inter- 
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‘sting. The New York Times, The Christian Science 
Wonitor and other successful newspapers in the country 
‘onstantly play down crime. Put interesting news on the 
ront pages, but make it wholesome news.” 


John Stewart Bryan, former president of the 
\merican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, ad- 
lressing the students of Ohio University at Athens 
luring commencement exercises in June, discussing 
he newspaper industry, said: 

“Along with an unparalleled increase in potential earn- 
ngs for newspapers has come an equally significant in- 
‘rease in ownerships. This phenomenon is called consoli- 
lation, which really means that a newspaper has changed 
ts position from that of a purveyor of editorial comment 
0 a purveyor of the widest possible information for news 
ind the dissemination of advertising. ‘The increased cost 
»f news-gathering associations has added immensely to the 
sxpensiveness of this field of operation. 

“The mounting costs of services demanded by the public 
lave outstripped the possibility of an average community 
oO return adequate investment on papers that compete with 
yne another. And the basis of this consolidation is, there- 
Fore, economic and not political.” 


ADULTERATION 

The Federal Trade Commission announced on 
June 10 a certain Chicago firm, manufacturers of 
powders used in making soft drinks, have been 
ordered to stop advertising names of fruits as de- 
scriptions of products not composed wholly of 
such fruits or the juice of such fruits. Provision 
is made in the order for use of names of fruits 
with proper qualifications in instances where the 
product advertised contains substantial amounts of 
the fruit named. 


The full text of the Commission’s statement follows: 

Such names as “Cherry,” Strawberry,’ “Grape,” “Rasp- 
berry,” “Pineapple,” “Ras-o-Berry,” ‘“Grape-Julep” and 
‘Cherry-Julep” were used by the company to advertise-soft 
drink powders containing none of the actual fruit named, 
but consisting principally of tartaric acid as a base and 
artificially colored with coal tar colors. 

Powders labeled with names containing the words lime, 
lemon and orange, contained none of those fruits but were 
made up principally of a tartaric acid base to which was 
added oil of lime, oil of lemon, and oil of orange derived 
from the peel of those fruits. They were artificially col- 
dred with coal tar colors. as 


LUXURY 

That Americans like candy and are eating more 
of it all the time has been disclosed by a study of 
the industry just completed by the Commerce De- 
partment. : 

In Nevada, the study found the heaviest per capita 
intake, nearly 13 pounds a year. The people of Montana, 
[linois, Delaware, North Dakota, Vermont and California 
all are eating more than 12 pounds annually per capita. 


-R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is putting on night force for manu- 
facture of cigarettes. While all its plants have been 
yperating full-day time, it has been unable to keep 
1p with demand, despite the fact that it has been 
steadily adding new and improved machinery. 
The night force will be continued until additional im- 
»ved machinery can be installed. 


PROFITS 
merican ‘Tobacco 1927 net was $23,257,803 


i 


after deduction of federal taxes, depreciation and 
interest, equivalent after preferred dividends to 
$10.29 a share on 1,952:884 shares of combined 
common and Class B common of $50 par. This 
compared with $22,499,648 or $9.90 a share on 
1,952,830 combined common shares in 1926. 
Profits in 1927 established a record, and made that year 
the fourth consecutive record. Financial condition at the 
year-end was good, and shows American Tobacco ready to 
take care of continued increase in business. The net work- 
ing capital totaled $95,403,628, against $89,512,768. This 
gain of almost $6,000,000 is represented mainly by increase 
in inventories, reflecting heavier purchases of leaf tobacco. 


RURAL LIFE 

Test-line investigation being practically com- 
pleted, Charles F. Stuart of Minneapolis, Chair- 
man of the Rural Service Committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, told the 51st Con- 
vention of that organization, held at Atlantic City, 
application of electricity to agriculture had passed 
the experimental stage. 

After stating that there are “nearly 200 different services 
on the farm that can be done by electricity,” Mr. Stuart 
said that during the last year there was an increase of 60 
per cent in the number of companies having either rural 
electric service departments or men especially trained in 
this field. 

In Maryland, a few miles from Washington, a gigantic 
national experiment is going forward now on a number 
of chosen farms to develop the fullest uses to which elec- 
tricity may be applied on farms generally. 


RURAL, CO-OPERATION 
Completion of the first co-operative irrigation 


system in western Nebraska, a 33-mile canal with 
55 miles of main laterals, built by 121 farmer 


_stockholders, without the issuance of bonds, was re- 


cently celebrated in an appropriate manner. The 
canal, which runs from Gothenburg to Cozad, Neb., 
is fully paid for. 


The farmers formed the Thirty-Mile Canal Company, 
furnished their own money and built the system. ‘The first 
water was turned into the canal on April 1. It can now 
take care of from 14,000 to 15,000 acres of land and can be 
built to care for 25,000 acres. The system cost around 
$350,000. 

CAPITAL EXPORTATION 

Foreign loans financed in the United States for 
the first six months of 1928 totaled $1,053,164,000, 
exceeding the billion mark for the first time in the: 
history of American foreign financing over a corre- 
sponding period, Wendell E. Thorne of the 
Finance and Investment Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced in a statement made 
public July 11. 

The second quarter of 1928, it was announced, also set a 
record for quarterly flotations of foreign issues passing 


the previous high figures of October-December quarter of 
1915 when the $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan was marketed. 


CHAIN STORES 
Gross sales of forty-two representative chain- 
store companies in 1927 were $2,502,993,491, 
against $2,194,456,542 in 1926, an increase of 14%, 
while net was $152,601,641, against $130,132,008, 


an increase of 17.2%. 


Stores in 1927 numbered 50,970, against 46,267 in 1926, 
an increase of 10.1% 


A Pretentious Publication 

A copy of what is perhaps the most pretentious 
volume published by Franz Saler, of St. Louis, “Ka- 
tholisches Missionsbiichlein. Oder: Anleitung zu 
einem christlichen Lebenswandel. Herausgegeben 
von der Versammlung des allerheiligsten Erlosers,” 
was recently added to our Historical Library. Bound 
in brown morocco, gilt edges, the little volume con- 
tains 496 pages and a lithographed frontispiece, the 
latter also produced in St. Louis in 1859, the year of 
publication. 

While this is merely the first American edition of 
the book, reprinted from the thirty-third European 
edition, there is an introduction written by an un- 
known St. Louis author. It is chiefly interesting for 
the declaration that those responsible for the pub- 
lication of the book in America were actuated by the 
desire to overcome the injury inflicted on the spir- 
itual life of German Catholics by devotional books 
of that insipid kind which had for its authors men 
imbued with the spirit of the age of rationalistic en- 
lightenment. ‘The author of the book, favorably 
known as the “Wiener Missionsbuch,” is said in the 
Preface to have intended it for “plain Christian 
folks,’ for whom he has prepared “an entirely 
sound, nourishing food for the soul, well suited to 
destroy a taste for those so-called devotional books 
which, during.the first part of our century [the 
nineteenth] had been offered even to the peasantry.” 
“Indeed,” he continues, “even into the prayer and 
devotional books of the plain people, both in urban 
and rural communities, this insipid enlightenment 
had found its way, accomplishing untold mischief. 
Sentimentality with many had unfortunately re- 
placed piety and true devotion, and profuse senti- 
mental outpourings of Protestant and rationalistic 
poets had been admitted to Catholic books of devo- 
tion.” 

The Preface continues by saying there had been 
an “awakening and astonishing return to the genuine 
spirit of Catholic devotion,” and that the Mission 
Book was “one of the choicest fruits of that Catho- 
lic renascence.” ‘The first American edition of the 
Mission Book is said to accord with the European 
edition, and to have been approved and recom- 
mended “by distinguished American missionaries.” 
To this the editor, who remains unnamed, but who 
is undoubtedly a Redemptorist, adds the following 
valediction: “May the book accomplish much good 
for time and eternity in this country also, where the 
faithful meet with so many dangers and religious 
missions and missionaries are so much needed.” 

This Preface is dated “St. Louis, February the 
fifteenth, 1859.” The book remains today, as it was 
almost seventy years ago, a monument to the faith 
and zeal of its publisher, “Papa” Saler, by which 
sobriquet he was known in the St. Louis of his 
time.) 


——__— 
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HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


1) See his biography by the late Msgr. Holweck in the 


Rescued From Oblivion 

More than sixty years ago a young Swiss poet, 
Franz Furger, labored on the editorial staff of the 
Wahrheitsfreund in Cincinnati. Our attention has 
been called to this forgotten German-American 
Catholic editor by our collaborator, Dr. Ernst Karl 
Winter, of Vienna, who writes: 

A literary monument has now been erected to 
Franz Furger (1839-66) by a member of his fam- 
ily, Dr. Hans Furger, who has published, in three 
volumes, the former’s hitherto unpublished po- 
ems.) ‘The connection between the life of this poet, 
who died prematurely at the age of 27, and the his- 
tory of the Catholic press in the United States war- 
rants reference to the publication of these volumes, 
the editor of which, by the way, has prefaced them 
with a statement, aptly characterizing the condition 
of the cultural and literary struggles of the Catho- 
lics of Central Europe in the 19th century. 

Franz Furger was active as a publicist in St. 
Gall and Berne during the Swiss Kulturkampf, and, 
during the last months of his life, 1865-66, editor 
in Cincinnati. His early demise is associated with 
the sufferings and struggles Catholicism, menaced 
by Liberalism, was forced to pass through during 
the second half of the last century. His attempt to 
gain a secure foothold in the New World met with 
failure; having returned to his home, the young 
poet died in the prime of life. 

In the published selection of the writings of his 
uncle, dedicated to the memory of the Swiss pub- 
licist Vinzenz Kreyenbuehl, late of the Vaterland 
of Lucerne, Dr. Hans Furger presents a drama: 
Chairusage (1865), and two volumes of poems, 
some written by the poet between the ages of 13 
and 19 (1852-55), others between his 20th and 27th 
year (1857-66). Sustained by strong religious sen- 
timent, these works, as even critical reviewers have 
admitted, suggest gifts of mind which, had they 
been permitted to develop and to mature, might 
have been productive of great achievements. 

Thus Dr. Winter, Furger’s memory, like that 
of others, who gave of their best to the cause of 
Catholic journalism, remains uncherished, while 
that of numerous men who made a mark in the 
world of commerce or finance, is cultivated. It is 
therefore gratifying that a nephew has rescued 
the fruits of his genius from utter oblivion, | 


Outlining in a cursory way the cultural en- 
deavors of the Irish and the German Catholics 
in America during the formative period of the 
Church in our country, George N. Shuster writes: 

“the Germans maintained a deep, though for the most 
part scholarly, and quite self-sufficient, interest in their 
ancestral cultural tradition. I think the history of the Ger- 
man Catholic press in the United States would reveal 
best intellectual effort of immigration groups identified 
with the Church. Unfortunately, it was, of necessity, a 
transitory and somewhat esoteric effort, which lingers on 
in St. Louis, Milwaukee, and even New York, but is 
anxiously casting an eye about for something in the way of 
descendants.” ) Re: ; 

1) Franz Furger, Dichtungen, Wien, 1926/28, hg. v. Dr. 
jur. Hans Furger (Kalksburg b. Wien). _ g a 

?) The Outlook, N. Y. Vol. 148, No.9 | 
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VI. 

In preparation Joseph Wissel began a fifteen 
ays’ retreat March 11, 1853. During Passion 
Veek, March 17th, he received Minor Orders in 
1¢ Bishop’s domestic chapel at Logan Square, 
hiladelphia. The following Monday, March 
lst, he was ordained to the Subdiaconate: 
Vednesday, March 23rd, to the Diaconate; and 
n Holy Saturday, March 26th, Joseph Wissel 
as elevated to the Sacred Priesthood by the 
enerable John Nep. Neumann in Saint Peter’s 
hurch, Philadelphia. Little did he think that 
ome fifty years later he would cross the sea 
» the City of Popes as Promotor of the Cause of 
1e@ Venerable Bishop. What joy, what gladness 
ust have filled his heart as he left the sanctuary 
priest of the Most High, another Christ, with 
1e words of the Royal Psalmist ringing in his ears: 
The Lord hath sworn and He will not repent. 
hou art a priest forever according to the order of 
[elchisedech.’**) 

Immediately after his ordination he repaired to 
aint Peter’s community chapel where, in the pres- 
nce of Father Bernard, with heart aflame, he pro- 
ounced his sacred vows as a son of the illustrious 
aint Alphonsus ... those vows which for well 
igh sixty years he observed with such fidelity as 
) render himself an honor and ornament to the 
‘ongregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. The 
oor boy of Rabach gave thanks to Him, Who had 
laced him with the princes, “with the princes of 
lis people.’”*°) Regarding these blessed events he 
ays: “On Holy Saturday, March 26th, we were 
rdained priests.**) It was during Pontifical High 


fass celebrated by Right Reverend Bishop Neu- , 


ann. The entire ceremony lasted from 6 A. M. to 

330 P. M. . . . then I went to the Oratory which 
yoked out upon Saint Joseph’s altar. There in the 
resence of the community I pronounced my vows 
efore Very Reverend Father Bernard, who made 
beautiful address. I went to dinner a full-fledged 
‘edemptorist Father.’’*) 

The newly ordained Priest sang his First Solemn 
flass on the following day (Easter Sunday), March 
7th, in the church of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
‘ast Third Street, New York. Shortly before ten 
‘clock a grand procession formed on Fourth Street. 
t moved past the school, over Avenue B to Third 
treet, thence into the church amid the ringing of 
ells and the loud peals of the organ. Father Wis- 
el’s parents were present. What exquisite joy must 
ave filled their hearts as they saw their boy robed 
1 the Sacred Vestments of Christ’s Eternal Priest- 
ood, raising aloft his Eucharistic King, present on 
he altar through his priestly power. Now all was 
. 


44) Psalm 109:5. 

45) Psalm 112:8. 

46) The following were ordained with him: The Rev- 
d Fathers Henry Hellemans, Michael Girard, Louis 
ssens, Henry Giesen and Michael Mueller. 

) Wissel Diary, 1853. — 


well and they left God’s temple well repaid for their 
generous sacrifice. 
“The sight of a host uplifted! 
The silver-sound of a bell! 
The gleam of a golden chalice— 
Be glad—sad heart! ’tis well,”48) 
+ IER 

When the American Province was erected in 
1850, the Redemptorists had permanent foundations 
in Pittsburg (1839), Baltimore (1840), Rochester 
(1841), New York (1842), Philadelphia (1843), 
Monroe (1843), Buffalo (1845), Detroit (1847), 
New Orleans (1847) and Cumberland (1849). 
From their early labors in the Indian encampments 
in Wisconsin and Michigan and among the Irish 
and German immigrants scattered through Ohio, 
the zealous Sons of Saint Alphonsus had carried 
the message of Love and Redemption for eighteen 
years to the abandoned souls and particularly the 
Germans scattered through the eastern States from 
Virginia to Massachusetts. With their Mass kits 
strapped to their backs, these early champions of 
the faith left their houses in the cities and jour- 
neyed out to the outlying districts. Onward they 
went from hamlet to hamlet, from town to town, 
from city to city, from State to State, sometimes 
by stage coach, sometimes on horseback and often 
on foot, seeking out the stray sheep of the House 
of Israel. 


The first to take up the reigns of government 
in the New Province was the great Father Bernard 
Hafkenscheid. For years he had labored on the 
missions in Belgium and he realized full well the 
great number of immortal souls that had been won 
for God through thése spiritual revivals. On his 
arrival in America he saw the spiritual field white 
for the harvest and determined to systematize 
and stabilize his mission work at once. Although 
the Redemptorists had given many missions in 
English, German and French, previous to 1850, it 
was not until this particular time that the Mission 


Bands as we have them today were systema- 
tized.*°) 


The scene of the first labors of Father Bernard 
and his earnest companions, Fathers Hecker, Wal- 
worth, and Hewitt, was Saint Joseph’s, on Sixth 
Avenue, New York. These missionaries deeply im- 
pressed the eternal truths on the minds of their 
hearers. Hundreds of stray sheep were rescued 
and brought back to the Good Shepherd. 


After three years of the most arduous labor the 
American Missions were well systematized and 
placed on a firm basis. Under Father Bernard’s 
able leadership (April, 1851—June, 1853), 24 Eng- 
lish missions were conducted in eleven different 
dioceses.*) Due to the impulse given by him, the 


48) Father Abram Ryan in “Feast of the Sacred Heart.” 

49) There are thirty missions recorded in the Redemp- 
torist Archives. The first was given in 1832 at Tiffin, 
Ohio, by Rev. Father Haetscher. The sermons were 
preached in French. 

50) New York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, Saint 
Louis, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Albany, 
Wheeling and Richmond. 
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missions continued to flourish after he had been 
called to Europe to organize the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer in England and Ireland. 

In 1854 a new member was added to the little 
band. Father Wissel entered upon his fifty-nine 
years of constant toil for God. ‘The scene of the 
beginning of so illustrious a career was Saint 
Peter’s Church, Baltimore, Maryland. Father Wis- 
sel was the youngest of the little band of four, the 
others being Fathers Isaac Hecker, Clarence Wal- 
worth and Augustine Hewitt. ‘This skirmish was 
the beginning of that continued war against sin and 
impiety in which Father Wissel displayed his nat- 
ural energy and superhuman strength for over a 
half a century. 

From Baltimore Father Wissel journeyed to 
Newark, N. J., where he took part in a mission at 
the Cathedral. Here he met many friends of his 
seminary days; foremost amongst them was 
Bishop Bayley, who had so often given him finan- 
cial aid when he was a student at Fordham. His 
next labors carried him to Boston, where a great 
mission was conducted in Saint Mary’s Church, 
Charlestown. This was the first mission conducted 
by the Redemptorists in New England.°*') 

In 1855 Father Wissel conducted the spiritual 
exercises for the students of Saint Charles’ Col- 
lege, Ellicott City, Md. Among the students of 
those days were many who were destined to become 
ornaments of the Church in America, such as the 
late Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore and the late 
Archbishop William Gross, C. SS. R., of Portland, 
Ore. Archbishop Gross, before his elevation to the 
Episcopacy, was Father Wissel’s companion in 
many of his missionary experiences. 

Toward the end of August, 1856, Father Wissel 
was called from the midst of his labors in the mon- 
umental city to Saint Mary’s, Buffalo, to take up the 
unfinished work of Father Schafleitner, who had 
been suddenly called away by the angel of death. 
During his short stay in Buffalo our young mis- 
sionary conducted missions in the dioceses of Buf- 
falo and Erie, and across the border in the dioceses 
of Hamilton and London, Ontario. In his mis- 
sionary efforts in the Canadian dioceses he visited 
many small towns, where Catholics had been with- 
out spiritual aid for many years. ‘“In~January, 
1857, I visited Middletown and Sincoe in the dio- 
cese of Hamilton, and Rhainham in the Diocese of 
London in Canada. The people of these places had 
not seen a priest for years.”°*) 

During these apostolic labors in the “Land of the 
Maple” Father Wissel contracted a cold _ that 
brought him to the very threshold of eternity. 
Shortly after he had recuperated, he was trans- 
ferred to Rochester, where he took up his duties 
at the Redemptorist Church dedicated in honor of 
Saint Joseph. In this city for the first few months 
he devoted his best efforts to the instruction of 
young students, who were preparing for entrance 


51) Some years previous to this (1845) the Redemp- 
torists visited Boston at different times, to minister to 
the German Catholics residing there. 

52) Wissel Diary, 1857. 
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into the Redemptorist Order. Father Wissel threw 
himself into the work and gave of his best to the 
boys. Many of these young men afterwards perse 
vered in the Congregation and they attributed then 
success in no little measure to the unselfish, un 
stinted, generous labors of Father Wissel. 
After a few months our young apostle regainec 
his former strength and was once more ready fo1 
the fray. He now began to visit the various town: 
in the vicinity of Rochester, where countless soul: 
were living in a most abandoned condition. In his 
diary he tells us: “On week days I attended out: 
stations for the benefit of the Germans living there 
I used to visit Canandaigua, Geneva, Waterloo 


Seneca Falls, Auburn, Elmyra, Corning, Bath 
Scottsville, Brockport, Lyons, Newark, Clyde 
ee) 


During his stay at Rochester, Father Wissel con 
ducted many missions in the surrounding cities anc 
towns, as Lyons, Auburn, Oswego and many oth 
ers. The mission at Oswego, which opened Marcel 
4th, 1859, is memorable for the following tragic 
accident. The third evening, while preaching o1 
death, Father Wissel said: “Perhaps some of you 
before me this evening, will be in eternity at thi 
hour tomorrow night.”**) The following evening 
during the sermon on Judgment the floor of the 
church gave way and the vast throng were precipi 
tated downward. Immediately the immense con 
course was in the throes of a panic. Pastor anc 
missionaries labored with difficulty to quell the 
madness of the mob and to assist the injured 
When they finally succeeded in restoring order it 
the congregation five of its members lay cold it 
death) 

It was while he was stationed at Rochester tha 
our untiring missionary was called to assist at ; 
mission in Saint Philip’s church, Philadelphia. Sx 
great was the concourse that flocked to the exer 
cises that the missionaries found it necessary t 
preach the evening sermon at two different times 
at four and seven-thirty o’clock. 

Early in April, 1858, Father Wissel was enrolle 
among the citizens of our Glorious Republic. H: 
was filled with a deep love and admiration for th 
land of his adoption and on many occasions showe 
how much he esteemed the “Land of the free an 
the home of the brave.” 

In the Spring of 1859 the scene of Father Wis 
sel’s labors shifted from Rochester to Pittsburgt 
May, 1859, found the young apostle in the mids 
of a strenuous mission in the Pro-Cathedral o 
Philadelphia. During this mission three small 

er: 


were accustomed to perch themselves on one of 
window-sills during the services. Father Smulder 
companion and superior of Father Wissel on thi 
mission, ordered them to come down on several oc 
casions, but all to no avail. Finally he charge 
Father Wissel to execute the order. This he d' 
with the aid of a long window pole. Strange t 
say these three boys afterwards became Redemptc 
ists and were his companions during many of h 
apostolic labors. -  & 


58) Wissel Diary, 1857. 54) Ibid., 1859. 55) Ibid., 1859 
= Sor 
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The year 1860 was drawing to a close when our 
defatigable missionary was called to break camp 
| Pittsburgh and journey on to Saints Peter and 
aul’s monastery at Cumberland, Maryland, then 
ie House of Studies of the Redemptorists in 


merica. As a member of the Cumberland mis- 
on band Father Wissel gave missions in the 
ioceses of Baltimore, Richmond, New Orleans, 


aint Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York and 
ittsburgh. 

At the beginning of the Civil War he was ap- 
ointed Provincial Chronicler and as such took up 
is abode at Saint Alphonsus,’ Baltimore. While 
athering the historical matter of the past and 
arefully recounting the current events, Father 
Vissel also did considerable mission and retreat 
york. As he had now become well known to the 
lergy of many eastern and middle western dioceses, 
e was invited to give numerous missions and also 
etreats to both secular and regular clergy. During 
is four years as Provincial Chronicler, Father 
Vissel preached twenty-two missions in sixteen 
ifferent dioceses, spreading over the country from 
-rovidence, R. I., to Saint Louis, Mo., and south 
s far as Parkersburgh, Va., covering a total 
raveling distance of 10,626 miles. 

Shortly after the War Father Wissel was re- 
noved from the office of Chronicler and took up his 
uties at Saint Michael’s Church, Chicago. From 
‘hicago the zealous apostle journeyed east and west 
0 conduct missions and retreats. Often he came 
9 the eastern dioceses at the call of the clergy. 
Juring the year 1865 he conducted twenty-four 
nissions and seven retreats in the States of Ohio, 
Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Penn- 
ylvania, Maryland and Virginia. The most-—out- 
tanding of these apostolic labors is the mission 
iven at Saint Peter’s, Barclay street, New York, 
‘wenty Redemptorists labored on this mission and 
0,300 of the faithful approached the tribunal of 
*enance. 

The years 1866 and 1867 found him engaged in 
many strenuous labors through the middle west. 
Missouri, Illinois and Ohio seem to have been the 
articular scenes of his efforts, although he tells 
is that from November 9th to December Ist, 1867, 
1e was one of the eighteen missionaries who con- 
lucted the exercises at Saint Stephen’s Church, 
New York, at which 22,000 confessions were heard. 
During the course of the missions given in the 
niddle west numerous conversions were made, and 
ticularly was this the case in Missouri. On May 
5th, 1866, accompanied by Father Adam Kreis, 
*. SS. R., our zealous apostle opened a mission at 
rysville, Mo. (Some also called it Santa Fe.) 
his diary he remarks: “Congregation in a most 
andoned condition. May God help us.”°*) As 
mission progressed grace touched the hearts of 
e abandoned country-folks. Twenty-two en- 
the Church and many marriages were straight- 

ut. Concerning this mission he again re- 
cs: “We had 326 Communions, 366 confes- 


eae 57) Wissel Diary, 1866. 


sions, thirty-two of which were German; twenty 
converts. ‘Che evening services were well attended. 
We had a grand procession to the cemetery, where 
the Mission Cross was blessed. After this I gave 
the Papal Blessing and several Protestants knelt 
to receive it. We had two converts after this.’’") 
Writing some years later to the Chronicler of the 
3altimore Province concerning this mission, Father 
Wissel said in part: ‘“There was only the church 
and the priest’s house—no other dwelling near by. 
And this was called Marysville because the church 
was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. Some also 
called it Santa Fe. 
the southern line of Clarke Co., the most north- 
ern county of the State. The name appears in the 
Catholic Directory of 1867 and 1868, but after that 
no more. Canton on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi river is a larger town, but attended 
from Marysville, because there was only a small 
number of Catholics at Canton. In the Catholic Di- 
rectory of 1870 I see the priest has taken up: his 
residence at Canton and from there attended Marys- 
ville. At present it seems to me (although I would 
not be absolutely sure) the place is called Wayland 
and is attended from Kahoka, Clarke County. 


“In regard to your difficulty concerning the num- 
ber of converts that we made in so short a time I 
would say: most of the people lived at a great dis- 
tance from the church; consequently we did all 
we could for them during the mission. We ar- 
ranged our sermons so that there were more instruc- 
tions than exhortations; we gave extra instructions 
every day, and confined ourselves to twelve points 
given by St. Alphonsus and found in the Mission- 
Book, and which the Holy Doctor finds sufficient for 
admitting ignorant people to the Sacraments. But 
above all, the grace of God seemed to work in an 
extraordinary manner in enlightening the minds 
of the most wayward souls. [ shall give a striking 
example: 

‘““A man who lived six miles from the church came 
to me and asked me whether he could make the 
mission; he was married by a minister or magis- 
trate to a woman who was not baptized, and he 
had two children who were not baptized either. I 
asked him if he would have his children baptized 
at once; if so I would fix up his marriage. He 


promised it; and then I asked him to bring his 


children the next day, and I would see to the rest. 
The next day, while I was walking around the 
grounds, a little distance from the house, I heard 
a woman screaming at the top of her voice in the 
parlor of the house. She appeared to be disputing 
with some people. I went to see what was the 
matter, and there I saw a woman fearfully en- 
raged, her hair flying in every direction. A man 
near by came to me, saying, ‘Father, this is my 
wife. 
bring his children to be baptized.’ I approached 
the woman, talked gently to her and said: ‘Please 


do not make such a fuss—perhaps I shall baptize _ 


you as weil as the children.” At this she became: 


i a ah ae 


ais 


This place is situated near ~ 


I am the man whom you told yesterday to 
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more enraged. I took her to another room, and 
aiter talking to her for half an hour I succeeded 
in obtaining her consent to the baptism of the chil- 
dren. I told her I would baptize them after the 
sermon I was about to preach. She went to hear 
the sermon, after which she asked me to baptize 
her also and receive her into the Church. I then 
found that she knew all about the Catholic re- 
ligion. I told her to go home with her husband 
and children; to reflect on what she was about to 
do, and come the next day to be baptized and to be 
received into the Church. She told her friends what 
she was about to do. That same evening three 
Protestant ministers came to see her, to keep her 
from carrying her purpose into execution. But in 
vain. The next day she was baptized with her 
children, and her marriage revalidated. 

“That mission proved to me again, that it is not 
man that can convert people, but God, to whom we 
must pray, and to whom thanks must be given for 
all the good effected by our missions.’”®) 

Maurics A. Driscoin, C.SS.R. 


Collectanea 


Two chief reasons account for the transplanting 
of German Sisterhoods from Europe to the United 
States: the realization that the emigrants of Ger- 
many, Austria and Switzerland needed teachers for 
the schools they had established in their new home- 
land, as well as custodians for the orphanages and 
nurses for the hospitals which the former were 
forced to erect because of the vicissitudes of a 
strange environment and unaccustomed conditions 
of life, and, on the other hand, the anti-Catholic 
policies of Bismarck and certain Cantons of Switzer- 
land. 


How greatly America has benefited by the com- 
ing of these Sisterhoods, the Editor of Ave Maria 
reveals in one of his Notes of recent date: 

“Surely a special blessing must have descended upon 
the Sisters of St. Dominic, who came from Ratisbon to 
Brooklyn, fifty years or so ago. From New York they 
spread to neighboring States, and finally to Michigan, 
where they now have sixty establishments and are giv- 
ing a Christian education to as many as 10,000 children. 

“Noting the celebration of the Sisters’ Golden Jubilee 
last month, the Editor of the Catholic~ Vigil) 
remarks: ‘Less than a lifetime, not measured by 
the sands that run, but measured in sacrifices, in 
achievements, a miraculous era. While her children pos- 
sess such potentialities of accomplishment in her behalf, 
the Church need never fear for the future in America. 
Happy the community which, by the lives of its conse- 
crated daughters, demonstrates anew the second mark of 
the divine origin of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church,” 


Among the Nuns who went to the aid of the 
fever-stricken people of Memphis, ‘Tenn., and Can- 
ton, Miss., during the great epidemic of 1878, there 
were thirteen from the poor little convent and hos- 
pital at Third and Gratiot Streets, St. Louis, 


: rr 


58) Redemptorist Annals, Mle de are ye hae teas 
1) Published at Grand Rapids. 
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founded a few years previously by refugee Sister 
of St. Mary from Germany. ‘The heroic action 0 
these volunteers, five of whom died, victims of th 
yellow plague, has been recalled to memory by Mrs 
Julia C. Underwood, writing in the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat Magazine, on June 17. She declares: 


“When on the floor of the United States Senate recentl 
an Arkansas Senator (Robinson) gave an impassione 
tribute to the gallantry of the Catholic Sisters who sacri 
ficed their lives in Memphis, Tenn., in the 1878 scourge o 
yellow fever, certain citizens of St. Louis suddenly remem 
bered that five of these chivalrous women came from } 
Louis. They had been all but forgotten. Their grave 
are in Calvary Cemetery, Memphis, in an inclosed circula 
spot, and their names are written in the record book o 
that cemetery. The Sisters from St. Louis who died wer 
from the order of Sisters of St. Mary, who have here St 
Mary’s Hospital, St. Mary’s Infirmary and Mount St. Rose’ 
Hospital. They were at that time in the first decade o 
their establishment, with a convent at Third and Gratio 
streets, their number so small that they could ill afford t 
lose five of the most intrepid spirits in the order. ‘Thes 
Sisters who died were youthful enthusiasts, each one con 
siderably under 30 years of age.” 


Two of the thirteen Sisters, who volunteered fot 
service in the city infested by the terrible scourge 
are still living. One of them we hope to induce t 
write on the three months she spent in Memphi: 
fifty years ago. 


The tendency of Germans to have recourse to thi 
printing press was in evidence quite early in ow 
country, even among the numerically weak Catholic 
of the German tongue. The study by S. M. Sene 
on ‘“The Catholic Church at Lancaster, Penn’a’?) 
records the following instances: 

“Tn 1796, Rev. F. X. Brosius, who was then statione: 
at Lancaster, caused to be printed a ‘Reply of a Romay 
Catholic Priest to a Peace Loving Preacher of th 
Lutheran Church, which is a 1l6-mo. volume of 19 
pages, and was printed by John Albrecht and Co. Th 
Lutheran Minister was the Rev. F. B. Melsheimer, | 
professor in Franklin College. A copy of this rar 
book is in possession of the American Catholic His 
torical Society.” 

“In 1812, Joseph Ehrenfried, printer, published i 
Lancaster a volume of 438 pages, on the ‘Anti-Chris 
tian and Anti-Social Conspiracy, an extract from t 
French of the Abbé Barruel.’ This same printer pub 
lished at Lancaster, in 1810, a German edition 
‘Thomas a Kempis,’ a copy of which is in the writer 
possession, and also one is in possession of the Ame 
can Catholic Historical Society, where it was place 
by the writer. Ehrenfried was born a Catholic, bu 
became an apostate and died a Swedenborgian.” 

_ From the same source we learn that Father Gz 
litzin had printed in the Lancaster Journal of Octo 
ber 30, 1808, : 

“Avery lengthy and exhaustive essay on the politic 
of the day.” t 

It seems he was engaged in a controversy with a 
adversary using the pen-name “Tyrconnel.” For c 
November 8, 1808, in the same paper, Father C 
zin prints a special essay addressed to this pa: 
who began the discussion with a communic 
published in the paper mentioned on August 
1808.2) 


. LS peeks Catholic Hist Society, Ps 350, « 3 
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he Central Verein and Catholic Action 


( Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

rresident, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

liirst Vice-President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

econd Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Mhird Vice-President, Anthony J. Zeits, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

general Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

.ssistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

farshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jos. Schifferle, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

‘The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members at large, appointed by the President: 
Rev. Albert Mayer, Mo.; H. Dittlinger, Texas; Chas. 
Hilker, Indiana; Frank Trutter, Illinois, and Stephen 
Junglas, Ohio. 

lion. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, III. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
icular circumstances of each country, constitute what is 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


Capitalism, as we now have it, results largely 
from the rejection of the social ethics of Chris- 
tianity in the period following the Reformation. . 
Largely because of this divorce of the economic and 
social processes from their divine purposes in life, 
human welfare and social order are gravely men- 
aced rather than promoted by modern large-scale 
industry. As long as employers, industrial oper- 
ators and financiers continue to regard accumula- 
tions of wealth as an absolute personal possession 
involving little or no social responsibility, serious 
social disorder and industrial unrest are certain to 
germinate, no matter what economic adjustments 
are effected. When financial profits rather than 
human welfare are made the supreme, if not the 
sole, test of industrial success, an inversion of the 
rational, divinely constituted order results. And 
any established social system whose basic princt- 
ples involve a practical denial of life’s rational pur- 
poses, as well as of Christian justice and charity, 
infallibly finds itself face to face, not only with 
moral and spiritual, but also with economic bank- 
a ; x * x 
_ Economic crises, such as, England, Russia and 
ne other countries are now facing, are inevitable 

: oe 


elsewhere, and even in prosperous America, unless 
a considerable transformation in the orientation of 
our industrial processes is speedily undertaken. A 
re-humanizing and a re-Christianizing of industry 
is of vital importance to all mankind. Human 
rights and the rights of God must again be accorded 
their due precedence over the “rights” held sacred 
by “greedy speculators,” who, as Pope Leo has 
stated, ‘use human beings as mere instruments of 
money-making.” 

“According to the order instituted by Divine 
Providence the goods of this earth,’ St. Thomas 
Aquinas states, “are designed to supply the needs 
of men,” and so, as Leo XIII adds, “whoever has 
received from the Divine bounty a large share of 
temporal blessings, whether they be external, cor- 
poral, or gifts of mind, has received them for the 
purpose of using them for the perfecting of his 
own nature and at the same time that he may em- 
ploy them as the steward of God’s providence for 
the benefit of others.” 

Welfare, therefore, not wealth—human well-be- 
ing rather than financial dividends—must come to 
be recognized by all classes as the chief aim of our 
industrial endeavors if they are to have a just and 
rational foundation. While industrial and financial 
leaders continue to use our great national resources 
merely in order to serve their own unnaturally 
stimulated personal and financial interests, chronic 
social and industrial unrest is inevitable. 

a 


Premier Mackenzie King, of Canada, has well 
stated that the unrest of today is the voice of a 
grief-stricken humanity calling for justice in the 
relations of industry: It is a cry for recognition of 


the sacredness of human personality, sadly outraged 


by modern commercialism. It is a demand that 
human values be not sacrificed for fuller financial 
gains: it springs from the heart of oppressed hu- 
manity, striving for liberation from—in the Pope’s 
damning phrase—‘“a yoke little better than slavery” ; 
it continues to manifest itself in the low rumblings 
of discontent, in the constant shiftlessness of indus- 
trial communities, and in the spasmodic outbursts 
of industrial strife, directed, ultimately, with what- 
ever lack of right motive or method, against the 
injustices of an unnatural and unChristian indus- 
trial and social order. 


Rev. Donatp A. MacLean, Ph. D.1) 
Professor of Social and Legal Ethics, 
Catholic University of America 


The recent designation of the owners of a Bava- 
rian woollen mill, conducted by the Brothers Mehler 
at Tirschenreuth, “purveyors to the Holy See,” has 
drawn attention to the fact that this particular fac- 
tory has remained in one family since 1644! The 
title was granted, with permission to make use of 
the papal coat of arms, in recognition of the satis- 
faction given by the cloth supplied by the firm for 
the uniforms of the Swiss Guards in the Vatican. 


1) From an article on “Catholic Economics,” in The 


“Month, December, 1927. 
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The New Papal Program of Catholic Action 

A Special Function of the St. Cloud Convention 

“We have long had a net, with many meshes, of 
societies and organizations,’ said His Eminence 
Michael Cardinal Faulhaber in a sermon delivered 
at the celebration of the sixth anniversary of the 
coronation of Pope Pius XI, “—societies and con- 
gregations of men, working men’s societies, organ- 
izations of students and journeymen, young men’s, 
women’s and mothers’ societies, sodalities of young 
ladies, and numerous others. The Catholic Move- 
ment will associate itself organically with these old 
and approved societies, and will comply with the 
mandate of the Hoy Father by achieving a two- 
fold object: Firstly we shall breathe a new Apostolic 
soul into the existing societies. We shall not or- 
ganize new units, shall not add new meshes to the 
many of the net, shall not provide a new consti- 
tution for existing societies; but we shall impart 
to them a new soul, an Apostolic ideal. The last 
decades sounded the parole: ‘Social Endeavor.’ The 
motto of the present is: ‘Apostolic Endeavor.’ Sec- 
ondly, from among the representatives of the es- 
tablished societies an Action Committee for the 
Catholic Movement shall be chosen.” 

The annual congress of the men’s and women’s 
branches of the C. V. must serve a twofold pur- 
pose, contributing to the end designated. Hap- 
pily, our organizations are sufficiently ripe to 
undefstand this aim and willing to co-oper- 
ate in its achievement. ‘They heard and followed, 
in some instances with great, in others with less 
zeal, the parole ‘Social Endeavor.’ And they are 

prepared to understand, and in numerous instances 
to follow, the newer call: ‘Apostolic Endeavor.’ 


i During the past two decades in particular not one 
i of our conventions neglected social endeavor, and 

during the last ten years the thought of Catholic 
i Action, of the Catholic Movement, apostolic en- 
4 deavor, repeatedly claimed the attention of the dele- 


> gates. From the death of that other Pope of Cath- 
- olic Action, Pius X, to the first enunciation of the 

mandate concerning this activity by Pius XI, the 

C. V. continued to carry out the instructions of the 
tenth Pius, while zealously devoting itself in a special 
i _ manner to the task of charity and reconciliation en- 

trusted to it by Benedict XV, the Pope of the war 
_ period, so eager to heal the wounds caused by the 
_ great conflict. So evidently responsive was the 

C. V. to the wishes of the Holy See in respect to 
a Catholic Movement that Cardinal Gasparri 
uld write in the name of Pius XI to the C. V. 
assembled at Cleveland in 1925: your organization 
won such great merits in the field of Catholic 
1 os always meee the lead at the head 


Documents | concerning caiot Action 
ructions of the Holy See.” ; 
convention must serve t 


these societies of the Apostolic spirit, which w1 
render them all the more eager for Catholic Actior 
Apostolic action. An occasion for imparting guid 
ance in these activities, so that efforts may not b 
misdirected but prudently addressed to the end de 
sired, 

The second purpose named by the Cardinal mus 
also bé served, at least to a degree, by the forth 
coming congress. His Eminence, evidently thinkin; 
of the societies in the diocese under his jurisdic 
tion, announces the selection of ‘an Action Com 
mittee for the Catholic Movement” “from amon 
the representatives of the established societies.’ 
Naturally, the C. V. of men and women does no 
pretend to designate such committees. But it doe 
expect its national conventions as well as those o: 
the State and District Leagues, and even the meet 
ings of societies, to prepare the members, by in 
struction, guidance, and inspiration, for Catholic 
Action. The Central Bureau also serves this pur 
pose the year round, by its publications and variou; 
other phases of its activities. All of these factors 
are intended to develop well-informed and inspirec 
men and women who may, when called, creditably 
and efficiently serve on such Action Committees, anc 
the St. Cloud convention is to be an additional occa: 
sion for inspiration. It shall help in its way to in 
form and encourage individuals and groups, who a 
all times, within their own sphere and in particulai 
in their own societies, will assist in initiating, di. 
recting and carrying on Catholic Action, Apostolic 
labor in the Catholic Movement. Men and womert 
who shall be as the right arm of the Bishop, the 
priest, in the promotion of the cause of the Churck 
and the true welfare of the people. , 

It is not presumptious to assign a twofold task 
of stich sublime character to the St. Cloud Con: 
gress of the C. V. and the C. W. U. The assign- 
ment of this task implies nothing more than a pro- 
fession of consciousness of the need for the new 
spirit, and of a willingness to prepare for Catholic 
Action. Moreover, the task imposes the obligatior 
on the members of the organization to go to th 
Congress ready and willing, not to teach but 1 to 
learn, not to dominate but to co-operate, not t 
seek self but to serve. ‘To co-operate toward 
well-conducted convention means to serve the ca 
of Catholic Action. 


For reasons varying in different countries, Ith 
that conditions may arise such as to involve a gr 
landslide of indifferent Catholics, leaving a - 
fervent remnant, but no more than that. Ifag 
ine persecution arose, for example, wh 
of the indifferent would glide off. Agai 
ful tpoer one laid on the 
zen by way ka eo loc 
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The Canon Law on Education and the Schools 
(Guiding Lines for Catholic Action) 

A duty of Catholic Action of prime importance, 
vid at the same time one dear to the heart of the 
rmerican Catholic of Germanic extraction, is the 
wromotion of Catholic education, primarily, though 
pot exclusively, in the home and the elementary 
thools. Zeal for the parochial school was one of 
ae motives that impelled organization of forces in 
ne Central Verein, and the most unanimous sup- 
port given the officers of our State Leagues 
iroughout the decades of their existence is re- 
yoarded in instances in which these schools stood in 
wy sort of jeopardy or when their promotion was 
tissue. The rights and duties of parents in edu- 
ation is ever one of the planks of the platform of 
ach society, every State League as well as the C. V. 
Mhen, too, care for the development of Catholic 
igh Schools and Colleges, Seminaries, and insist- 
mee on a Catholic University as against the secular 
rniversity, as the culmination of a Catholic educa- 
conal system, is a postulate in the creed of our peo- 
tle and in particular of the members of the C. V. 

Our members will therefore be treading essenti- 
‘tly familiar ground in going over the legislation of 
ae Church regarding the schools. Like so many 
‘ther matters, that of education and schools is given 
jareful attention in the New Code of Canon Law, 
he laws of the Church. Canons 1372-1383, under 
ntle 22, deal with this matter as follows: 

THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Canon 1372. § 1. All the faithful must from childhood 
‘e educated in such a way that not only they are taught 
othing that is contrary to faith and morals, but that re- 
igious and moral training takes the first place. 

§ 2. Not only parents, but all those who take their place, 
uave the right and the solemn duty to provide a Christian 
ducation for their children—(This Canon is based on Can. 
113, which reads: 

(Parents are under the gravest kind of obligation to pro- 
-ide to the best of their ability for the religious and moral 
_s well as the physical and civil education of their children, 
ind for their temporal well-being.) 

Canon 1373. §1. In every elementary school religious in- 
truction should be given the children according to their 


ge. 


§ 2. Youths who frequent the secondary or higher schools . 


‘hould be given fuller instruction in Christian doctrine, 


ind the local Ordinaries should see to it that this instruc- _ 


ion is given by zealous and learned priests. 
NON-CATHOLIC SCHOOLS _— 

Canon 1374. Catholics should not frequent non-Catho- 
ie, neutral, or mixed schools, i. e. such as are open also 
o non-Catholics. It is for the local Ordinary to decide 
iceording to the instructions of the Apostolic See, in what 
‘ircumstances and with what precautions attendance at 
ich schools may be tolerated, without danger of perver- 
ion to the pupils. 


THE RIGHT OF THE CHURCH TO ESTABLISH 

q SCHOOLS é 

Canon 1375. The Church has the right to establish 

chools of every kind, not only elementary, but also second- 

and higher schools. : 

(Canons 1373-78 deal with Catholic universities, the ac- 

juiring of academic degrees, and the rights of the Church 

n these matters.) 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS TO BE ESTABLISHED 
on 1379, §1. Where there are no Catholic schools 

he sense of Can. 1373, the Church authorities, especially 

local Ordinary, should take care to establish such. 

Catholic universities should also be founded in prov- 


inces Or countries where the existing universities are not 
imbued with Catholic teaching and feeling. 

$3. The faithful should not omit to lend their aid, ac- 
cording to their ability, in the establishment and support 
of Catholic schools. 

(Canon 1380 treats of the studies of members of the 
clergy at Catholic universities and the acquiring of the 
doctorate. ) 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION UNDER CHURCH 

AUTHORITY 

Canon 1381. §1. The religious instruction of the young 
in all schools is subject to the authority and inspection of 
the Church. 

§2. (This paragraph ascribes to the local Ordinaries the 
right and the duty to watch that in the schools in their 
territory nothing is done or taught that would be preju- 
dicial to faith and morals.) 

§ 3. The local Ordinaries also have the right to approve 
the teachers and text-books of religion and to demand that 
ea or books that offend against faith and morals be 
removed. 

SCHOOMMINSEECTION BY si be OGAT 
ORDINARIES 

Canon 1382. The local Ordinaries are entitled, either per- 
sonally or through a delegate, to inspect any school, ora- 
tory, asylum,!) orphanage, etc., in all things concerning 
religious and moral education. This right of inspection 
includes the schools of religious with the sole exception of 
purely internal schools intended for the members of exempt 
religious institutes.?) 

The attitude of our members, at least of the older 
generation, towards matters pertaining to schools 
and education is so intuitively correct that they will 
realize point for point the correspondence of their 
position with that of the Church in the separate reg- 
ulations. It behooves us to make these views com- 
mon property also with the rising generation and to 
propagate the conviction, that cooperation with par- 
ents and with the Church in these matters in con- 
formity with these laws is essentially a duty of 
Catholic Action. It is not merely a matter of pri- 
vate duty but of organized activity as well. And it 
is with the hope that our societies will approach the 
problem in an organized way, as a task incumbent 
upon Catholic Action, that we present these regu- 
lations in detail. In planning for the fall and win- 
ter months, societies and District Leagues should 
prepare to discuss the subject of education and 
schools in the light of Canon Law, not only in a 
general way but in the detailed application of the 
code. 7 

The subject of education and the schools is one 
of prime importance, one that demands unceasing 
attention. For the tendency is unmistakably preva- 
lent to extend the power of the State into this do- 
main, to the detriment of parental rights and duties. 
Even so carefully prepared and considerate a state- 
ment as the plank on Education in the platform of 
the Democratic Party, while practically disavowing 
the proposed Department of Education and confin- 


0 

1) Recreatoria, from the Italian ricreatori, means asy- 
lums for the poor or the aged; also conservatories for boys 
and girls; patronatus is generally understood of orphan- 
ages, but it may also mean any institution of advowson. 

2) The foregoing translations of the Codex Juris Ca- 
nonici are from “A Commentary on the New Code of 
Canon Law” by the Rev. P. Chas. Augustine, O. S. B., 
D. D., Professor of Canon Law. Vol. VI. Administrative 
Law (Can. 1154-1551). B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1921, pp. 411-426. Can. 1113 from Vol. V., p. 330 (Mar- 


riage Law). 
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ing its recommendations in this regard to advocat- 
ing a reasonable extension of the functions of the 
Bureau of Education, reveals a trace of this danger. 
The statement concerning “each state being respon- 
sible for the intellectual and moral qualifications of 
its citizens” is open to an interpretation which could 
readily result in the usurpation of parental rights 
and the rights of the Church by the individual 
states of the Union. 


The Cincinnati Meeting of the C. C. I. P. 

While the sixth annual meeting of the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems, held June 19 
and 20 in Cincinnati, was not as well attended as 
have been other annual and even some regional 
gatherings, it was nevertheless the occasion for 
the presentation of some valuable contributions to 
Catholic thought on industrial and social relations. 
Perhaps the most striking and emphatic was that 
of the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, delivered at the closing dinner. 
Reflecting the spirit permeating the utterances of 
a Bishop von Ketteler and a Leo XIII, the state- 
ment by the Archbishop insisted on the necessity 
of Catholics untiringly occupying themselves with 
social conditions and industrial relations, and bring- 
ing to their healing Catholic principles and meth- 
ods based on them. 

Other noteworthy papers were that by Rev. Dr. 
F. Haas, Professor of Sociology at St. Francis 
Seminary, St. Francis, Wis., on a Catholic Indus- 
trial Program; Dr. E. E. Hagerty, of Ohio State 
University, who submitted a study of wages in 
Ohio; Rev. Cyprian Emmanuel, O. F. M., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Sociology at the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery at Cleveland, on General Reasons 
for Low Wages in the U. S.; Mr. L. E. Keller, 
of Detroit, Statistician, Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees, on Remedies for Low 
Wages; Rev. Jos. Husslein, S. J., Professor of 
Ethics, Fordham University, on Remedies for Un- 
employment; Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at St. Francis Seminary, on an 
American Institute of Industry; F. P. Kenkel, Di- 
rector of the Central Bureau C. V., who presented 
in his Presidential Address certain indispensable 
postulates for a new Constitution for Labor. 

Dr. Thomas D. Purcell, K. S. G., Kansas City, 
treated of the Modern Problem; Col. James Byrnes, 
manufacturer, St. Louis, urged protective legisla- 
tion for labor and agriculture; Dr. John A. Lapp, 
Marquette University, recommended several reme- 
dies to meet acute and chronic unemployment. 

Dr. E, E. Hagerty, who is dean of the School of 
Commerce and Journalism of Ohio University, was 
elected President of the Conference. 


The Old Experience: Catholic Books Are 
Not Read 
Among thirty-five books published during the last 
fiscal year of the American Library Association, 
and furnished by the publishers for the Religious 
Book Round Table exhibit conducted in connection 
with the fiftieth annual conference, held at West 


pte \s j “4 ic abi 
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Baden, Ind., May 28 to June 2, there was but one by 
a Catholic author! One naturally wonders why 
was it because Catholic publishers did not supph 
volumes for this Religious Book Round Table ex 
hibit, or were the officers of the American Librar 
Association, responsible for the exhibit, unwillin; 
to accept Catholic publications? 

Certainly so important a book as Fr. Fillion’ 
“he Life of Christ,’ recently published by th 
Herder Book Co., should not have been excludec 
from the exhibit, nor from the list of thirty-fiv 
books, released to the press on May 30. In fact, w 
believe it possible to name quite a number of vol 
umes by Catholic authors published during the pas 
twelve months which rank higher even as literature 
than some of those on the list. There is, for in 
stance, “A Little Book on Christian Charity,” by 
Dr. Engelbert Krebs, which we are certain has no 
been surpassed by anything of the same. natur 
coming from a Protestant press. It is, moreover, < 
volume many serious Protestants would relish anc 
enjoy. Then also “The Life and Times of St 
Ambrose,” by P. de Labriolle, Professor at the Uni 
versity of Poitiers, is quite as worthy of note a: 
the volume on “Peter, Prince of Apostles,” listec 
for the Religious Book Round Table exhibit. 

Catholica non leguntur is, unfortunately, insepar 
able from the attitude of non-Catholics towards al 
things Catholic! Unfortunately Catholics them 
selves can hardly dare to raise the accusation 0 
neglecting to read Catholic books against Pro 
testants, because the retort might be they were ex 
pecting the latter to do what they themselves do no 
practice. 


Propagating Books and Brochures 


Within less than three weeks, Mr. Jos. A. Wag: 
ner, Secretary St. Peter’s Conference, St. Vincen 
de Paul Society, Chicago, ordered 600 copies o: 
our brochure, “Memoirs of a Leper Girl” Hii 
first order, received on May 16, requested 10% 
copies, the second, 200, and’ his third order, whick 
reached. us on June 5, 300 copies. 

So it does seem possible to dispose of pamphlet: 
in our country too. And why should the Catholic 
Truth Society of England be able to dispose oi 
1,020,944 pamphlets in one year—this is its recorc 
for 1927, arrived at mostly through Churchdooy 
Racks at that—while America, where Catholics are 
much more numerous, trails far behind? If more 
Secretaries, Promoters, and members were to co 
operate with the C, B. anything like Mr. Wagner 
has done, we could increase production, reduc 
prices, and otherwise extend our efforts to prin 
and disseminate brochures. As it is, we are ham 
pered all around because of the indifference of ow: 
members. % 

We, no less than the Catholic Truth Society, de 
pend on the co-operation of volunteers. What w 
lack is accorded the English organization in 
great measure, it seems. The Annual Report fe 
1927. declares: ef 

“A marked feature of the Society has always be 
the amount of help afforded to it by its friends. Th 
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in the first instance the writers, on whose co-oper- 
m the success and good name of the Society de- 
id, and the many members of Committee through- 
the country who devote their time and thought to 
welfare. There are others whose help is less known. 
ery issue of Catholic Truth and Catholic Book Notes 
ails the despatch of copies of the magazines to 12,000 
scribers. This work is done by voluntary helpers.” 
While speaking of the C. T. S., let us again call 
ention to the Box-Tender’s Association affiliated 
h it, which was founded for the express pur- 
se of caring for Church book-racks. While it 
van 1927 with 625 registered members engaged 
ithe activity referred to, the year closed with 852. 
t even this number does not quite satisfy the 
‘cers of the C. T. S., for they declare in the re- 
rt: 
IThe figures are good, but there are 2,000 churches 
‘this country, and each has a congregation which 
ild learn something from the pamphlets which the 
IT. S. provides, and each, to judge by the experience 
vother churches, is ready to do so.” 
The C. T. S. conducts a shop in London, oppo- 
> Westminster Cathedral. The Bishop of Salford 
-ced a desire for a similar shop in every town. 
ferring to this opinion, Cardinal Bourne, who 
agratulated the Society on its report, said he also 
eged for the day when this wish would be ac- 
mplished. But they should not be discouraged if 
s did not come about quickly—they should re- 
mber that it took forty years of waiting before 
*y got a suitable shop in London, which is now 
sing the Cathedral. 
50 we suppose we too much resolve ourselves in 
cience, hoping that some day American Catholics 
y develop a decided taste for reading Catholic 
ochures and books. 


A New Religious Foundation in St. Louis 
A woman, responsible for many beneficences in 
rious parts of the world, is also responsible for a 
.jor religious work recently consummated in St. 
uis, the erection and dedication of Mt. Grace 
myent and Chapel of the Perpetual Adoration. 
1e foundress, Mrs. Theresa Kulage, is a member 
a family long associated particularly, though 
no means exclusively, with undertakings of spe- 
1 interest to Catholics of Germanic extraction, 
for instance, the German St. Vincent’s Orphan 
ome, the now defunct Herold des Glaubens and 
nerika, etc. 
The new foundation has already been made the 
nerican Motherhouse of the congregation of the 
sters Servants of the Holy Ghost of Perpetual 
loration, established in 1872 by the V. Rev. 
ee Janssen, who also called into being the 


. 


ciety of the Divine Work and the congregation of 
oO Sisters of the Holy Ghost. Twelve 
ns constitute the community at present, while 
arters are provided for 50. They lead a cloistered 
e, combining needlecraft and painting for. re- 
‘ious purposes with perpetual adoration of the 
vior in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. The 
apel is open to the public daily. 

Ground for the new convent and shrine was 
oken on the feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph, 
7, and the cornerstone laid on the feast of the 


Kingship of Christ the same year; the dedication 
took place on the feast of Corpus Christi last past. 
It is worthy of notice that in the contract entered 
into with the builders of the institution Mrs. Kulage 
insisted upon complete cessation of work on holi- 
days of obligation—Mrs. Kulage is a benefactress 
of the Bureau and several of its charities. 


“The Right Solution of the Social Question” 

Study clubs and other groups devoting themselves 
to study of the Social Question will find encour- 
agement in the circumstance that ‘““The Right Solu- 
tion of the Social Question” was designated as the 
general intention of the Apostleship of Prayer of 
the League of the Sacred Heart for July and was 
blessed by the Holy Father. 

Catholic Social Action must ever apply itself to 
the Social Question and its solution in the light 
of the teachings of the Church. Because this ques- 
tion is so frequently looked upon merely as the 
problem of the relations of what is called capital 
and labor, it is well to recall that in reality it is 
the problem of an ailing society, involving the wel- 
fare of all classes and social or economic groups; 
and that the solution lies not merely in alleviating 
the one or the other evil condition but in healing 
society. Enunciation of this truth, adherence to it, 
and advocacy of the system of Christian Solidarism 
as a social and economic system in which a regen- 
erated, healthy society can thrive and function, is 
one of the distinctive features of the activity of 
the C. V. and the Central Bureau. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery Taxed 
Beyond Capacity 

‘The needs of the poor residing in the neighbor- 
hood of St, Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery, 
heightened by unemployment of numerous men, 
forcing their wives to find what employment they 
can, are responsible for a very large attendance 
at the institution. Seventy-five to 78 and more chil- 
dren to look after is a common experience of the 
Sisters in charge and the Social Worker. During 
the months of April, May and June an average of 
56 families, with an average total of 98 children, 
were under Settlement care. Two thousand, five 
hundred and thirty lunches were served Nursery 
children during that time, and 2,482 to noon-day 
wards (elder children who have no one at home to 


prepare a dinner for them), 970 of the total of 


5,012 being served without charge. 

Family problems are numerous, too, the Social 
Worker’s record of-visits to Settlement families 
and in their behalf being 87 during the three 
months. Moreover, the City Hospital Maternity 
Ward cases are many and complex. All in all, the 
activities conducted in the Day Nursery and in 
connection with it are extremely onerous at pres- 
ent and have been so for several months. ‘Thus 
the institution is taxed to capacity and even be- 
yond it, and at the same time the energies of the 
staff are demanded to handle a variety of difficult 
problems. Charity is granted no respite in the in- 
stitution or the fields into which it reaches out from 
the Settlement. 
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Increased from $2,000 to $12,000 


The needs of the missions are, Se com- 
ing to be more fully realized in our ranks. In our 
annual report for the period from July 1, 1916, to 
June 30, 1917, we recorded receipts for mission 
purposes amounting to $2,212.44, and noted that 
this sum had been realized as the result of appeals 
issued by the Bureau. It must be remembered that 
the period mentioned represents the first year fol- 
lowing the assignment of mission support to the 
Bureau as one of its tasks by the Convention held 
TRIN on Xs LEY. 

As of June 30 of the present year the figures for the 
twelve months are $12,236.85, slightly less than six times 
the amount realized eleven years ago. Moreover, the Bu- 
reau issued no special appeals for funds for this activity, 
except through an occasional Press Bulletin and_articles 
in Central Blatt and the Bulletin in the Catholic Women’s 
Union. However, the result achieved is by no means due 
| altogether to unstimulated generosity. A group of mis- 
sionaries in several foreign countries have designated the 
Bureau as their American representative and have con- 
ducted intensive canvasses which are responsible for a 
goodly share of the contributions received. The same ap- 
plies to the $858.42 received for the German Society of the 
Holy Land, not included in the 12,000 odd dollars reported. 


However, interest in the missions is more general 
and more responsive in our ranks than it was eleven 
or even five years ago. Contributions of money 
: come to the Bureau from individuals and societies 
| that formerly were unresponsive to mission needs. 
Lb Moreover, numerous societies of women have un- 
dertaken mission support as one of their chief tasks. 
Still further, the number of contributors of gifts 
in kind for mission purposes (clothing, shoes, altar 
linens and laces, albs and surplices, pictures and 
statues and other articles) is gratifying and the 


i Bureau has been able to render substantial aidi to 
i numerous missionary priests and Sisters and their 
: wards. 


The C. V. Beneficiary of an Act of Filial 
Devotion 

An experience worth passing on to our members 
is related in a letter addressed to the Bureau by an 
attorney, an active worker in the C. V. He had an 
acquaintance, now deceased, a man of modest 
_ means, member of a Benevolent society and 
idividual member of the local branch of-the C. V., 
had moreover induced his only daughter. to 
-as an individual member. Shortly after his 
smise the daughter requested our friend to draw 
p her will, declaring her intention to set aside one 
ired dollars for the Central Verein “in memory 
er father.” She wished thus to express, on be- 
es, father, the deep interest he had always 

th 


Centr: Ly Verein and which ae had in- 


Anti-Evolution Movement Still Active 

Lest the impression gain ground that the “ca 
paign for Genesis,” the endeavor to prohibit t 
teaching of evolution in educational institutions su 
ported in whole or in part by State funds, is dee 
we submit the following news item from Little Roc 
Ark., taken from The ‘Commercial Appeal of Met 
phis, issue of June 26: 

“Representative A. L. Rotculiy of this city, author 
the anti-evolution bill in the last Legislature, today (Ju 
25) filed with the Secretary of State petitions containi 
18,000 names to initiate the measure in the coming 
vember election. 

“Under the initiative and referendum law it only requit 
12,000 to place the proposed law on the ticket to be used 
the general election.” 

While this development implies that the officiz 
of our State League in Arkansas must countera 
the movement, it likewise suggests that watchft 
ness is imperative in other states also. For the an 
evolution movement is an organized endeavor, n 
merely a fly-by-night venture, evidencing itself 
sporadic attempts to empower a State Legislatu 
here and there to put the demands of its prop 
nents into law. 


Increase of Benefit Through Membership Gait 


Officers and devoted members of St. Josey 
Benevolent Society of Richmond, Ind., have, | 
initiative and perseverance, brought about a chan: 
in the enrollment and financial benefits of the o 
ganization which should be brought to the attentic 
of members of societies elsewhere. About a year a: 
a petition, signed by a number of members, w 
submitted to a meeting, proposing an increase 
sick benefits from $5.00 to $7.00 weekly. While tl 
members were agreed as to the desirability of 
more substantial benefit, opinion was about equal 
divided as to the feasibility, and the project w 
defeated. One feature of the proposal was to lea 
the monthly dues at the prevailing rate. 

However, several officers and members persi 

in their efforts. A study of the average disb 
ments for sick benefits led to the conclusion that 
plan was feasible if the monthly receipts were 1 
creased, not necessarily by an increase in asses 
ments but preferably by an increase in mem 
In other words, if the number of members we 
increased from 175 to 200, while the averag 
benefits remained the same, the plan could 
cessfully carried out. Messrs. Hoch, S 
Asfalg led in organizing a membershiy 
five committees of two members each 
task of obtaining iona 
_ resulting i 
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new plan the society disbursed $15.00 more than dioceses, and co-operating with the Directors of the Home, 
collected, but since that time there has been a representing the Knights of St. George. 
* OK OK 


stant increase in funds, its holdings at present 
ng in the neighborhood of $8,000.00, while the 
mbers now number 225. ‘The organization as- 
's the Athletic Association and is raising a purse 
total $650.00 for their Spiritual Director, the Rt. 
v. Msgr. Francis A. Roell, besides having con- 
yuted the sum expected of them to the Central 
reau Endowment Fund. 

t may be that the same method of procedure 
y not be feasible or advisable in other societies 
which there is need for readjustment of benefits 
1 recruiting of members. But one feature of 
3 experience is highly instructive, namely that 
ne ten energetic men brought about the change, 
1 did so after careful consideration of their prob- 
1. 


Where Officers and Members Are Active 


Although St. Joseph Society and St. Elizabeth 
ciety of New Ulm, Minn., added a goodly num- 
‘of members to their ranks during the general 
mbership drive last year of the Mutual Aid So- 
ty of Minnesota, they were nevertheless on 
ne 10 able to enroll an additional 22 recruits. 
eir initiation was fittingly made the occasion 
a suitable celebration, attended by Grand Presi- 
nt Mr. F. C. Kueppers and Organizer M. J. 
etz, both of St. Paul, representing the Aid 
ciety. Mr. Willibald Eibner, President of the 
ate League, and Hon. President of the St. 
seph Society, was chairman of the meeting. 

Activity on the part of officers and members of 
- societies resulting in. such handsome additions 
‘our ranks should be emulated. The Minnesota 
its have indeed the Insurance feature as a con- 
icing argument for affiliation. But that argu- 


nt is not the only one that is employed. Most 


our Benevolent and all Fraternal societies offer 
2 insurance as an inducement. But numerous 
its are growing weaker instead of stronger. In 
uny instances the fault lies with officers and 
embers, and should be corrected. The great 
ed is prudent, persistent zeal, inspired by a de- 
e to serve the cause of Catholic Action. Where 
‘s zeal obtains and is wisely exercised results 
ll not be lacking. 
% 


Forward-Looking 
he project looking to the opening of a home for 
1 and infirm secular priests, in connection with 
ome conducted by the Knights of St. George, 
ellsburg, W. Va., has been noticed in these 
s. We are now informed by the Rt. Rev. 
. Anthony F. Kaul, of Lancaster, Pa., the 
pal advocate of the undertaking, that the pro- 
1 has been approved by the following Bishops: 
John Schwint, Wheeling; Rt. Rev. Hugh Boyle, 
Rt. Rev. Jos. Schrembs, Cleveland; Rt. Rev. 
rt, Altoona. A number of Monsignori and 
also expressed their pleasure at seeing the 
lized. As Msgr. Kaul advises us, the man- 
under the direction of about seven repre- 
‘ selected by the Bishops of as many 


-¢ or oe 


: 


It seems the Knights of St. George are not going 
to rest content with having established the Old 
Folks Home at Wellsburg, W. Va., nor with add- 
ing a home for superannuated priests. At least, 
President Jos. H. Reiman, ever forward looking, 
suggested to the recent convention of that organ- 
ization, serious thought should be given to the pos- 
sibility of erecting a cottage or remodeling one of 


the present smaller dwellings on the farm at 
Wellsburg 
“to house and care for our tubercular members, and 


then not lose sight of but, at the opportune time, provide 
for a complete hospital equipment in our Home, or in a 
separate wing or building, for which, as we have been re- 
peatedly told, there is a crying need in the Ohio Valley.” 


State Groups and Individuals Add to Previous 
Contributions to Endowment Fund 


Now that receipts for the Endowment Fund have 
passed the $200,000 mark additional contributions 
are coming in at a better rate than had been noted 
for many months past. However, they are not the 
result of chance but rather of careful consideration, 
well laid plans, and, in some instances, of highly 
commendable generosity. The New York State 
Branch, having last September decided to add to 
its quota, already filled, sent the Bureau, through 
Mr. J. J. Albrecht, Financial Secretary, $1,420, re- 
ceived from four individuals, the N. Y. C. Branch, 
and several societies. Especially noteworthy is the 
fact that Mr. M. Weiden, Narrowsburg, con- 
tributed $1,100 toward this sum, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Nic. Dietz, of Brooklyn, donated $100 each, 
notwithstanding the circumstance that Mr. Dietz 
less than a year ago contributed $100 to the fund 
by way of Life Membership fee. 

About the same time the New Jersey Branch for- 
warded $390.55, raised by some twelve societies of 
men and women, and two individuals, also in addi- 
tion to a paid-up quota. Further, the C. V. of 
North Dakota is responsible for $68, raised by 
affiliated societies, while St. Joseph Society of St. 
Mary’s parish, Detroit, sent $25 to the Bureau for 
the Fund, a further item of $4.35 being received 
from St. Joseph Society, Augusta, Mo. Moreover, 
Rev. A. J. Muench, St. Francis Seminary, re- 
mitted $25 as an additional instalment on the fee 
for Life Membership. Smaller items from seven 
individuals total $14. 

The total for June was $2,957.03, including the 
proceeds from the late Fr. Hammeke’s life insur- 
ance policy. 


With a view toward promoting the cause of the 
C. V. in Nebraska, Michigan and Oregon, Secre- 
tary F. J. Dockendorff has canvassed the Reverend 


pastors of all the parishes to be considered in those _ 


states. — 

Mr. A. A. Gross, Secretary of. St. 
Society, of Omaha, affiliated with the C. V., is co-operating 
with Mr. Dockendorff in Nebraska, while in the two other | 


states the secretaries of the respective State Leagues are — 
assisting in the undertaking. Yee 


- a 


Peter’s Benevolent — 
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In Mission Fields 

A photograph of six Filipino youths, recently re- 
ceived by the Bureau, bears the following inscrip- 
tion on the reverse: 

“My best boys; they are now going to Baguio in order 
to attend the Government High School. They studied 
‘your’ Bible stories with me.” poem 

A communication, dated Jan. 2, 1928, from the 


» 


same missionary, stationed at Burnay, Mountain 
Province, Philippine Islands, will explain the refer- 
ence to “our” Bible stories: 

“T received here today the 25 copies of McEachen’s 
‘First Book on Religious Instruction,’ and 50 copies of 
Schuster’s ‘Bible History,’ in perfect condition. I thank 
you most sincerely for this great help....I have four 
schools, I mean Government schools, in which I teach 
Religion. I use your good books for the big boys. 
They take a keen interest in the Bible History, the more 
so since the Protestants here talk so much about the 
Bible. Really, I could hardly be without ‘your’ books 
while, on the other hand, I could not afford to buy 
them.’ 


* OK OOK 


Missionaries have strange needs at times. ‘Thus 
the Capuchins at St. Labre’s Mission, Montana, 
wrote us early in May they were in need of medicine 
bottles and some small containers for salves, since 
the Indians coming to them for medicine were not 
provided with either of the two requisites men- 
tioned. 


Thinking that a certain apothecary, one of our 
most generous friends, might have a supply of old- 
fashioned bottles on hand, we applied to him and 
found him most willing to co-operate with us. He 
instructed the Illinois Glass Co. to ship three cases 
of medicine bottles to the Mission, while he had for- 
warded from another source two boxes of ointment 
tins. He furthermore volunteered to pay all trans- 
portation charges. 


Writing to the Bureau from St. Labre’s Mission, 
Rey. Fr. Benno, O. M. Cap., declares: 


“Of what value these gifts are for the Mission, we can 
hardly explain to an outsider. They are just what we 
needed. We are very grateful to you for having obtained 
for us such a generous benefactor. God bless you and 
him!” 

*x* ok OK 


Is it really desirable to send worn garments to the 
Bureau for charitable purposes? Rt. Rev. Jules B. 
Jeanmard, Bishop of Lafayette, La., says in a letter 
addressed to the Bureau, dated June 22: 


“I hasten to inform you that the two bales of clothing 
reached here yesterday and will be sent without delay, one 
to Cecelia, and the other to Loreauville. Both parishes 
are in the heart of the flood area, and the pastors have told 
me that the clothing will be a God-send to some of their 
impoverished people.” 

Bishop Jeanmard further makes it plain that the 
conditions in both places are far from normal. He 
writes : oa 

“Cecelia suffered a second visitation lately, the high 
water of the Atchafalaya coming through the broken, 
unrepaired levee, flooding the growing crops and forcing a 
hundred families or more to abandon their homes tempo- 
rarily. The pastor of Loreauville, on the other hand, tells 
me that some of the best and most deserving of his people 
remain away from Mass on Sundays because of the lack 


-of proper clothing. Both pastors join me in thanking you 


for your great kindness and generosity.” 


® 


Again Visited by the Flood 

The little parish at Engelberg, Ark., where la 
could not be cultivated or planted last year befc 
the beginning of July, after the several floods tl 
had inundated it, has again been made to suffer fr 
a number of overflows. The pastor, Rev. A. 
Haeringer, writes us that in consequence the mis¢ 
and poverty of his parishioners had reached alar. 
ing proportions. ‘They passed through a terri 
winter, since their late crops, planted in July, we 
destroyed by the cutworm, leaving them practica 
stranded. Putting all their hopes on this yea 
crop, they have thus far suffered disappointme 
since the local floods forced them to replant ec 
no less than four times. 

“Seed corn,” Fr. Haeringer writes, “is very hi 
almost three dollars per bushel, and can be h 
only for cash.” Because of these conditions, as 
tells us, there is a demand for clothing and sho 
Fortunately our members and friends have cc 
tinued to send the Bureau articles of raiment ev 
during the past month or two, and in consequer 
we were able to forward two bales of clothing 
Engelberg. However, Fr. Haeringer is also wor 
ing where the money shall come from to pay 1 
interest on the church debt. Last year the Bure 
made it possible to send him some assistance tows 
meeting his payment, and naturally he hopes ~ 
shall not forsake him this year. 


With the C. V. and Its Branche 


Convention Dates 

C. C. V. and Cath. Women’s Union; St. Clot 
Minn., August 24-29. 

C. C. V. of A., Pennsylvania Branch, and Ca 
Women’s Union; Pittsburgh, August 19-21. 

C. C. V. and Cath. Women’s Union of N 
York; Syracuse, September 1-3. 

State League and Cath. Women’s Union 
Arkansas; Subiaco, September 3-4. 

Cath. Union of Missouri and Cath. Wome 
Union; Salisbury, September 8-11. 

C. C. V., New Jersey Branch, and C. W. 1 
September 15-16, Newark. ; 


State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota; V 
basha, September 23-25. : 


Features of the C. V. and C. W. U. Convent: 
Program a 

The program of the St. Cloud Convention 1 
provide numerous instructive features. C. — 
gatherings have been designated as conventions ¥ 
which Study Courses are combined. ‘This sho 
apply in particular to the St. Cloud Congress,. 
numerous occasions for imparting instruction 
be provided. Moreover a oneness of though 
be observed in lectures and papers, the subjects 
ing been selected with this in view. 3 
A reception for His Excellency the Apost 
Delegate is planned, who is moreover expecte 
celebrate the Pontifical High Mass on the 26tt 
to address the mass meeting on the afternoon of 


‘“ 
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ie day. The program of the convention follows: 
lay, Aug. 24: 


See Me Sessions of Committee on 
ganda, St. Cloud Institute, 


urday, Aug. 25: 


Social Propa- 


10 A.M. Session of Committee on Social Propa- 
ganda. 

12 Noon. Luncheon for Presidents of State Leagues, 
and other Executive Officers. 

2 P.M. Session of Committee on Resolutions. 


Session of Committee on Legislation. 
Session of Committee on Membership and 
Young Men’s Activities. 


3:00 P. M. Mass Meeting on Technical High School 
Campus. 


Program of Mass Meeting: Chairman— 


Mr. William Boerger; 1. Band, 2. 
“America” sung by audience; 3. Ad- 
dresses of Welcome: Rt. Rev. Jos. F. 


Governor Theodore Christian- 
son; 4. “Maria zu lieben”; 5. Ad- 
dress: The Farmer and Farming, Or 
Forgotten Fundamentals, by the Rev. 
Dr. A. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 
6. Address: Womanhood in a Com- 
mon Cause, by Mr. H. Dielmann, San 
Antonio, Texas; 7 Address: His Ex- 
cellency the Most Reverend Fuma- 


Busch, 


ty dint of great sacrifices Rev. Fr. Kuppers has 
le it possible to erect the above school at Penasco, 
‘Mex. However, even at that it is not completed, 
sause he lacks the funds to carry out an under- 
ing begun two years ago. -A generous priest, he 
ords us liberal credit for what we considered a 
vilege, having rendered him assistance in this 
lertaking. The pupils of the sixth grade of the 
ool, addressing the C. B. on May 16, declare: 

Father Kuppers told us that you through your dona- 


-s helped to build the school for us and that he 
aid like to write you, but the doctor says he must 


be careful since he is still very weak from the effects 


of pneumonia. Please, pray that he may get real strong 
again, as we need him so much. Our school is not quite 
finished, but if we can keep our dear Padre, and if you 
can help him some more, we can all (meaning all the 
Mexican children) soon attend the Sisters’ school. 
Father says we must thank you for all this, because you 
helped him to build the school for us.” 

From the same source we learn the school to have 
been attended by 260 pupils during the scholastic 
year just terminated, while Fr. Kuppers believes 
there will be 300 children in attendance, once the 
school shall have been completed. 


7P.M. Reception of the Apostolic Delegate. 
8 P.M. Meeting of Executive Committee. 
day, Aug. 26: 
8:30 A. M. Joint Session of Cath. C. V. and C. W. 
U—Addresses of Welcome.—John A. 
Roeser, Mr. Murphy, Rev. P. Luke, 


OsS:-B > pastor. : 
Presentation of Banner—Appointment of 


iz Committees. 
| 10:00 A. M. Pontifical High mass in Holy Angels 
|4 Cathedral. Celebrant His Excellency 
|? The Papal Delegate, The Most Rev. 
5 Pietro Fumasoni Biondi. Sermon by 
¢ the Rt. Rev. Jos. F. Busch, Bishop of 
¥ St. Cloud. 
% . Pontifical High mass in Immaculate 
; ag Conception Church for Catholic Wom- 


en’s Union, Celebrant the Rt. Rev. Vin- 
cent Wehrle, O. S. B., Bishop of Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 

Sermon by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Vincent 
Wehrle, O. S. B. 

. Lining up of Parade. 


. Parade, 


soni-Biondi; 8. “Grosser Gott.” 


8:00 P. M. Theatrical Performance. 
Sessions of all Committees in St Cloud 
Institute and St. Mary’s School 
House. 


Monday, Aug, 27: 
8:00 A. M. High Mass in honor of the Holy Ghost 
in Immaculate Conception Church. 


9:30 A. M. Joint meeting of Central Verein and 
~ Women’s Union, in St. Cloud Insti- 
tute; Report of Presidents of both 
_ organizations; thereupon the ladies 
adjourn to their own hall; Reports of 
the Executive Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Social Propaganda, Perma- 
nent Committees. 


2:00 P.M. Second Business Session; Report of 
Committee on Credentials; Report of 
Auditing Committee. 
Paper by Mr. A. Brockland, The Tider 
ence of Monastic Orders “on the De- 
velopment of Agriculture, Discussion. 


4 00 P. M. Meetings of Committees. =~ 
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2:00 P.M. Second Business Session C. .W. U.; 
Paper, Youthful Delinquency, by Mrs. 
A. F. Moynihan, Sauk Centre, Minn.; 
Paper, Rural Health and Sanitation, by 
Miss Dolores Burke, St. Cloud. 
8:00 P.M. Joint Session: Paper, The Liturgical 
Movement and Catholic Women, by Rev. 
P. Virgil Michel, O. S. B.; Report of 
Mr Ee Pekenkelik. SoG kash S,, 
on Activities of Central Bureau. 
Tuesday, Aug. 28: 
8:00 A.M. Requiem High Mass _ in 
Conception Church. 
9:30 A.M. Third Business Session: Appointment 
of Election Committee; Election of 
Officers; Reports of Committees. 
2:00 P. M. Fourth Business Session; Paper, The 
Relation of the Rural School to the 
Farm, by Mr. Wm. Boerger, St. Cloud; 
Reports of State Leagues, 
:00 P. M. Committee Sessions : 
:00 P. M. Fifth Business Session: Report of Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Discussion. 
Wednesday, Aug. 29: 
8:00 A.M. High Mass of Thanksgiving in Im- 
maculate Conception Church. 
9:00 A.M. Sixth Business Session, jointly with 
Women’s Union; Installation of Officers. 
11:00 A.M. Trip to St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville. 


Immaculate 


wun 


Progress and Activity at Connecticut Convention 

The delegates attending the 41st General Con- 
vention of the Connecticut Branch of the C. V., held 
June 23-25 in New Haven, were greatly delighted 
and encouraged by the presence of the Bishop of 
Hartford, Rt. Rev. J. J. Nilan. They had not ex- 
pected his coming, and the surprise was therefore 
all the more agreeable. The Bishop addressed both 
branches in the separate sessions, disclosed accurate 
knowledge of C. V. endeavors, and bestowed his 
blessing upon the delegates and members. Further 
encouragement was lent by the presence of Mr. 
Chas. Korz, President of the C. V., who had come 
from Butler, N. Y.; Mrs. S. C. Wavering, of 
Quincy, Ill., President of the Nat. Cath. Women’s 
Union, and Mr. N. Dietz, of Brooklyn member 
of the C. V. Committee on Social Propaganda, who 
also addressed the gathering on various occasions. 
The sermon on the characteristics of the true Cath- 
olic, by Rev. Francis Auth, C.SS.R., delivered at 
the solemn high mass on the 24th, was a further 
inspiration. na 

Both branches noted with well-founded gratification the 
wholesome development of the Women’s Union. Organized 
two years ago, they now number approximately 600 mem- 
bers in eight cities. Their business sessions were well 
attended, and the women participated with the men in the 
joint functions. Among these were the solemn High Mass, 
celebrated in St. Boniface Church, at which the attendance 
was so large that an additional low mass was celebrated 
at a later hour in order to accommodate all, parishioners, 
delegates and visitors; the dinner on the 24th, attended 
by upwards of 600 men and women, at which Mayor 
Thomas Tully, Mrs. Wavering, Mr. Korz and Mr. Dietz 
delivered addresses and which was intended to take the 
place of a mass meeting; and the solemn benediction in St. 
Boniface Church on the evening of the same day, followed 


by veneration of the relic of St. Boniface which that parish 
cherishes. 

Eighty delegates were in attendance at the men’s con- 
vention, which was urged by President Anton Doerrer to 
seek to win young men for the movement and was told: 
Many changes had occurred in political and social life 

_ since the State League was founded, but that the principles 


*, "i 
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and objects were essentially the same; activity in the 
terest of the Central Verein, fraternal charity and mu 
aid in cases of sickness and distress, and promotion of 
cause of the Church. “Co-operation with the C. V. 

its Bureau,” the speaker said, ‘““must be carried on unc 
ingly throughout the year.” The convention expressed 
willingness to meet the needs of the present by setting 
annual dues at 25 cents, thus allowing for the 6 cents 

the C. V. and a margin for working capital, and by adc 
$50 to previous contributions to the Central Bureau — 
dowment Fund. In keeping with the spirit of co-opera' 
with the Women’s Union the organization voted to al 
that branch representation on its Executive Commit 
not merely by one or two officers but by one officer ft 
each city branch. Further a joint meeting of the 

bodies was agreed upon, to be held in the fall. 

The address on the C. V., its convention and the Cen 
Bureau by Mr. Korz, delivered in one of the deleg 
sessions and those of Rev, A. Kaicher, of Hartford, I 
J. Rewinkel, of Niantic, and Rev. John Heller, pa: 
of St. Boniface, as well-as the welcoming address of 
Mayor, Hon Thos. Tully, who though of Irish extract 
spoke in German, tended to increase the interest of 
delegates in the movement. The resolutions ratified by 
convention deal with the Holy See; Press; Education | 
the Family. The officers for the ensuing year are: Pr 
dent, Anton Doerrer, New Haven; Vice Presidents, Ar 
Wagner, Bridgeport, and John Rook, Wallingford; Se 
tary, Leo Miesbach; Treasurer, Anton Reiske, Meri 
Mr. Doerrer was elected delegate to the convention of 
C. V., Wallingford, being chosen as convention city for 1 


Our Massachusetts Group 


In the course of the last quarterly meeting 
the St. Joseph K. U. Verein, reports the Mone 
bote of Holy Trinity Parish, Boston, Mr. Louis 
Pfau “delivered a very interesting talk, outlin 
the work of the newly established State Leag 
affiliated with the Catholic Central Verein 
America.” | 


The same speaker also addressed a meeting of 
Catholic Women’s Guild, of the same parish. R 
resenting the Central Verein, he impressed uy 
those attending the fourth anniversary of the G 
the necessity of being prepared to lend their supp 
to Catholic Action. . 

The revival of our Boston group is one of 
most grateful developments of recent years. M 
another isolated society, or group of societies, co 
have been saved by suitable action. Much credi 
due to Rev. Fr. Gisler, S. J., who welcomed ey 
attempt to revive the interest of the societies 
Holy Trinity Parish, affiliated with the C. V., in 
organization. 


/ 


New Jersey Branch in Delegate Session 
Our New Jersey Branch has an arranger 
which is rather unique. At least once a yeara 
gate meeting is held in addition to the annual 
vention, the meeting being devoted to repo 
standing committees, appointment of commit 
function at the State convention, other prepa 
for the State convention, selection of deles 
the congress of the Central Verein andthe lil 
delegate meeting was held May 20 in St. Au 
parish, Newark, and was attended by several ; 
60 representatives of societies in all parts of 
State, and the officers of the Cath. Women’s U 
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sident L. M. Seiz and Secretary Joseph Nadler, 
were elected to represent the organization at 


Cloud. 


ne report of the Promotion Committee told of visits 
inumber of societies; that of the Legislative Committee 
t with the adoption of amendments to the workmen’s 
pensation law by the State Legislature and the defeat 
| proposal tending toward easier divorce; and in matters 
,ational import with the proposed Department of Educa- 
-and the restriction of Immigration. The Press Commit- 
-eferred to a letter on the Press issued by the Spiritual 
sector, Rey. Edw. J. Schulte (quoted in part in these 
mns), and urged co- operation along the lines suggested 
ein. The various societies and federations reported 
mg participated in their respective parish undertakings. 
‘65 were collected for the Endowment Fund and for- 
ded to the Bureau. The Committee on Spiritual Re- 
=$ announced retreats to be held in Morristown. Rev. 
Buttner and Mr. George Huber, President of the Ar- 
sements Committee, preparing for the State Conven- 

to be held in September in St. Augustine parish, ex- 
ed a cordial welcome beforehand. A brief address was 
eered by Rey. M. A. Mechler. 


difference to Religious and Social Problems 
Scored in Call to Convention 


‘he call to the 36th annual convention of the 
th. Union of Mo., to be held in Salisbury, Sep- 
‘ber 9-11, notes the change from the established 
stice of holding the conventions of this organiza- 
during May, and points in that connection to 
espread indifference toward religious and social 
stions. It reads in part: 


Che change is merely to afford greater convenience for 

he Catholic cause is ever more urgent. If we Cath 

o not look after our interests, they will be submerged 

miversal indifference. Leading politicians are deploring 
ey the care-not of citizens for public welfare and 
mment. Let it not be said, Catholics do not bother 

justice, charity, the Constitution ; have no concern | 
seducation, marriage, the family, the home, labor and 
ultural problems. Whether Christian civilization goes 
4 or not is none of their business. Labor and capi- 

industry, wages, fashions, indulgence and extravagance - 
em adjust themselves, but do not trouble us in our 


at the meeting of the Catholic Union these very 
ns will be ested d heseh they will not be settled, 


ae 


needs Sirs 2 
Il and invitation,” addressed to “the Hierarchy, 
iiliated Societies, Individual Members of the 
Union and to every Catholic interested in the 

gned by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Selinger, poeta) 
, Mr. John P. Rehme, President, and: Mr. M, A. 
aeger, Secretary. 


- Agreeable Surprise from Oregon — 
iaee one of our numerically strongest © 


tions, but what it lacks in size it makes — 7 ‘ 


the spirit of eee ee i hog 


‘re 


= a L 


Catholic Union of Missouri Adds $200 to 
Contribution for Bureau 


To the $300 contributed towards support of the 
Bureau last fall, the Catholic Union of Missouri 
recently added $200, by vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee in session June 8. ‘The Committee pledged: 
full support of the org ganization to the Catholic 
Women’s Union in carrying out their new project, 
the establishment of a Home for Incurables. 

The report of the Promotion Committee was of particu- 
lar interest, inasmuch as this committee has initiated propa- 
ganda by means of “Catholic Action Bulletins,’ regarding 
which we reported briefly in the June issue. Details con- 
cerning the convention, to be held September 9-11, in Salis- 
bury, were discussed. Ten dollars was voted in payment of 
membership dues to the Civic Union, an interdenomina- 
tional committee engaged in combating indecent and im- 
moral literature, pictures, films and theatrical productions. 


The C. W. U. Flourishing 


The Ohio Branch of the Cath. Women’s Union, 
which held its convention at Columbus July 8-10, 
gained one society during the year. In practically 


all the other branches which have had their meet- 


ings, the gain has been greater. Successful con- 
ventions were held by the Illinois League in East 
St. Louis May 20-22, and by the Indiana Branch 
in Indianapolis on the same dates; by the North 
Dakota Branch in Mandan June 5-6, and the Con- 
necticut Branch in New Haven June 23-25. The 
last-named organization, formed only two years ago, 
already numbers 600 members, and has representa- 


tion in eight cities. 

Practically all the State Branches, and a number of the 
city and district groups, are engaged in charitable activities. 
The conventions referred to elicited interesting and in some 
instances surprising reports concerning the volume of good 
works achieved or promoted. Following the example of 
the National organization several of the State Branches 
now demand statistical statements regarding activities en- 
gaged in by the local units, Allowing for possible dupli- 
cation in these statements, and the listing of some parish 
undertakings under other heads, as sometimes happens, there 
nevertheless remain as amazingly substantial volume of 
good works the societies of women are assisting. 


Charitable works are proving the lodestar which attracts 


members and means to the C. W.U.- Would that the men’s 


organizatoins realized the importance of charity more gen- | 
erally and applied the lesson to their own endeavors and 


organizations. 4 of 
- Our Loyal Legion 


‘One us our mmpst peda: age ek 


xp 
“This i is Pigeackate 
(by which name he is ‘know 


follows in the wake xa 
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ment of the annual premium, $57.16. As a fur- 
ther assurance of his good will toward us, he wrote 
on the same occasion: 

“The good work you and your associates are doing has 
brought results and is bound to accomplish much good in 
the future. I would not make this sacrifice if I believed 
otherwise. May God’s blessing be upon your work!” 


The Present Issue of C. B. and S. J. 


As the readers will have noticed, the present num- 
ber is a combined issue for July and August. While 
some journals (Catholic Charitics Review, for one) 
suspend publication during these months, we com- 
bine two issues. We did this in 1927, and on one 
previous occasion. 

The present issue, however, contains all the reg- 
ular features and both the Woman’s Apostolate sec- 
tion, due in July, and the Historical section, sched- 
uled as part of the August issue. Moreover, the 
regular departments are as abundantly provided for 
as usual, if not more abundantly. We are confident 
the readers will appreciate this augmented number. 


Miscellany 
Several orders for “The Memoirs of a Leper 
Girl” were received from Rev. Celestine Sander, 
O. S. B., St. Meinrad, Ind. He declares, in one of 
his communications to us: “This is a wonderful 
little pamphlet.” 


An order for a complete set of twenty volumes 
of our publication was recently received from the 


Convent of a certain well-known Order of men. In’ 


his letter to us the Librarian declares: 

“I fear, there is no house of our Province that possesses 
a complete set of Centra] Blatt and Social Justice, while 
I believe a day will come when it will be a source of satis- 
faction that there is one Convent at least that had the fore- 
sight to provide a file of your journal.” 


The practice of adding a contribution for the En- 
dowment Fund to the subscription price for Social 
Justice, is happily being engaged in by an increasing 
number of individuals. The record for the period 
between May 22 and June 30 is: 

Rey. Wm. Schellberg, Hanover, Kas.; Aug. A. Gas- 
singer, Baltimore; Wm. G. Stuber, Lakewood, O.; Wendel 
Naeger, Farmington, Mo.; Peter Reif, Rochester, each 
added $3.00; while $1.00 extra was sent by Rev. F. X. 
Mueller, Flasher, N. D., John Eibeck, Pittsburg, and Rev. 
Jos. Steinhauser, Auburndale, Wis, 


On account of the insurance policy assigned to 
the Central Bureau some eighteen months ago by 
the late Fr. Hammeke, we were paid $1010.13 by 
the Prudential Insurance Co, of America on June 
28. ‘This sum accrues to the Foundation Fund and 
is credited to the Pennsylvania quota. 

The demise of Rev. Theo. Hammeke remains a misfor- 
tune nevertheless, since he was not merely a constant source 
of inspiration, but, moreover, one of the strongest co- 
operating forces we had in the State of Pennsylvania. We 


would have wished him to remain with us for many years 
longer. : 


Bulletin No. 3 of the Promotion Committee of the 


p., $0.15. Peat 
Mittermueller, Rev. R, O. S. B. Life and Wor 


title: “Action Means the Doing of Deeds,” urg 
cooperation with the Union and citing several 
stances of Catholic Action on the part of that 


ganization. 
Specifically the Bulletin names the share of the Unio1 
bringing about the enactment of the Workmen's Com] 
sation Act, and the beneficial effects of the latter; 
sponsoring of the Credit Union Law by the Union and 
adoption, thanks to the efforts of the organization ; 
the efforts of Parish Welfare Committees, which the Ur 


seeks to promote. 


Our members in Indiana in particular, and t. 
also the many men and women from elsewhere \ 
attended the convention of the C. V. and C. W. 
held in Fort Wayne in 1921, will be happy to le 
of the appointment of Rev. Charles Thiele of 1 
city as Papal Privy Chamberlain. Father Thiel 
pastor of St. Peter’s parish, in whose hall the c 
vention was held. 

A devoted friend of the C. V., Msgr. Thiele has 
years been Spiritual Director, for the diocese of 1] 
Wayne, of St. Joseph State League of Indiana and 
attended numerous conventions of the State and nati 
organizations. Born June 22, 1863, at Leer in the dio 
of Osnabrueck, he came to this country May 4, 1866, 


was ordained to the priesthood in Fort Wayne on June 
1888. 


At the quarterly meeting, assembled on June z 
Sheboygan, the Second District League of the & 
of Wisconsin adopted a resolution condemning 
persecution of the Church in Mexico and the 
difference of the secular press of the U. S. tow 
that situation, and reminding the members of 
wish of ‘the Holy Father that the truth concern 
the persecution be made known, ‘The declarat 
reads in part: 

“The members of the Second District of the C. V 
Wisconsin openly disapprove of the ruthless persecu 
of religious liberty of the people of our Sister Republi 
Mexico. We therefore wish to carry out every mi 
detail of the Holy Father's wish by proclaiming to 
world the true facts concerning the situation in that c 
try. Countless thousands of men, women, children, pr 
and Sisters are martyrs to the cause of Christ and I 
Religion, 

“A further deplorable fact is that’ during this r 
less warfare on religious liberty. the public press of 
country (that stands for religious liberty) is silent 
dormant in regard to this persecution of our ne 
neighbors . . .” : 

The resolution pledges the members to pray d 
that God may end the persecution. Copies y 
sent to all newspapers published in that distric 
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dffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 


t. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
st, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
pph Och, Columbus, O.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; 
. Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa.; Rev. Wm. J. 
velen, S. J., Toledo, O.; Rev. A. J. Muench, St. Fran- 
Wis.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.: Nicholas 
tz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. P. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 
nfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fiir 
)Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
an 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 


3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Wald und Waldverwustung,. 
Mer grosse Reichthum, dessen wir uns rtihmen, 
‘zu nicht geringem Theil durch geradezu stind- 
te Beraubung der reichen Naturschatze, womit 
er Kontinent gesegnet war, erworben worden. 
er Raubbau ist ein Frevel gegentiber dem Ur- 
er der Naturschatze und der Menschheit, der 
‘durch Generationen dienen sollen, Er racht sich 
Idem Volke, das sich seiner schuldig macht, stets 
her oder spater. Jede christliche Sozialpolitik, 
jede wahre Mittelstandspolitik, wird daher auch 
Waldverwustung Widerstand und der Wald- 
:ge Vorschub leisten wollen. Prof. Dr. Ho6r- 
an, der zu den entschiedensten Vertretern einer 
istlichen Sozialpolitik in Deutschland zahlt, ging 
eitwillig auf unseren Vorschlag ein, fiir das “Cen- 
--Blatt” tuber Wald und Waldverwiistung zu 
reiben. Moge die Kenntniss dessen, was er un- 
en Lesern in dieser Abhandlung bietet, von den 
rgliedern des C. V. dazu benutzt werden, einer 
munitigen Forstpolitik in unserem Lande Vor- 
rub zu leisten. Sind doch auch wir der Nachwelt 
-enuber verantwortlich fiir den Gebrauch oder 
ssbrauch der dem amerikanischen Volke von der 
rsehung zur Verwaltung anvertrauten Natur- 


atze. D. Rdk. 
ek ook 


I. 

. Die Bedeutung des Waldes ftir das Klima, die 
rthschaft und Kultur eines Landes und Volkes 
rde erst spat und bis heute nicht voll erkannt. 
man lange fiir die Schdnheit einer Landschaft 
nen oder wenig Sinn hatte, so auch nicht fur den 
stth des Waldes. In dem im neunten Jahr- 
ndert entstandenen deutschen Epos “Heliand” 
eiland) wird ‘“Wiste’ mit ‘“Wald” wtbersetzt. 
- Kultivierung eines Landes war ehemals gleich- 
eutend mit der Ausrottung des Waldes: einer- 
s ein bis zu einer bestimmten Grenze nothwen- 
er Kampf gegen denselben, der aber anderseits 
so nothwendig die Werthschatzung des Waldes 
ch Jahrhunderte verhinderte. 

uch die Kulturvolker der spateren Zeit gingen, 
falsch verstandener Bodenkultur, zerstorend 
en den Wald vor. “Je langer ein Land be- 
at ist,’ schrieb bereits vor 150 Jahren der 
zosische Naturforscher Buffon, “desto armer 
es an Wald und Wasser.” Selbst die 


] 


schwersten Folgen der Waldverwiistung 6ffneten 
den Volkern nicht die Augen. Sie kamen ihnen 
nur rathselhaft vor. Erst die vorgeschrittene 
Naturwissenschaft, deren Ergebnisse jedoch kaum 
in die Offentlichkeit drangen, erkannte die in der 
Zerstorung des ersten Regulators der Bewasserung 
und der Fruchtbarkeit liegenden Ursachen und 
Folgen. Est heute weiss der gebildete Forstmann 
und Landwirth, bemerkt G. Rauhut!), dass der 
Wald eine werthvolle filtrierende Decke fir den 
Erdboden gegen alle fliissigen Niederschlage bildet, 
die sie schutzend an sich zieht und deren Ver- 
dunstung sie wesentlich verzogert, und dass durch 
die Ausdtinstung der Blatter eine betrachtliche 
Menge Feuchtigkeit unmerklich der Atmosphare 
zugetheilt wird und, von den Winden fortgetragen, 
ganze Landerstrecken bewassert und _ befeuchtet. 
So werden Uberschwemmungen und Wolkenbriiche 
verhttet, die Quellen frisch und lebendig und die 
Fliisse wasserreich erhalten. 

Zu den Landern der alten Welt, in denen die 
Waldrodung in den Jahrhunderten nach der Volker- 
wanderung am verntnftigsten durchgefuhrt wurde, 
zahlt in erster Linie Deutschland, in zweiter viel- 
leicht Frankreich. Bereits Karl der Grosse ver- 
langte in einer Verordnung, die Walder bei der 
Rodung nicht allzusehr zu lichten. Die Benediktiner- 
monche, denen Deutschland und Frankreich in 
erster Linie die Bodenkultur zu verdanken haben, 
erwiesen sich, als das wirthschaftlich erlaubte Mass 
der Waldrodung erreicht war, nicht als weitere 
Zerstorer, sondern als Schiitzer der Walder. Ein 
Ahnliches gilt von einem Grosstheil des Adels, bei 


dem allerdings das Jagdinteresse das Forstinteresse 


uberwog. 

Zur Erhaltung des deutschen Waldes trug vieles 
die wirthschaftsgeschichtliche Thatsache bei, dass 
derselbe urspriinglich nicht Privat- sondern Ge- 
meineigenthum war. Das Privateigenthum hat sich 
“bei Grundstticken,” sagt W. Roscher?), “viel 
spater entwickelt, als bei (mobilen) Kapitalien; 
von allen Grundstiicken aber am spatesten bei den- 
jenigen, die am wenigsten mit Arbeit und Kapital 
verschmolzen werden konnen, d.h. bei den Wal- 
dern.” Das Mittelalter kannte den privaten, den 
personlichen, Waldbesitz kaum oder nur in sehr ge- 
ringem Umfange. Wald, Weide und Wasser waren 
nach germanischem Recht und Herkommen “ge- 
meine Nutzungen aller Markgenossen.” Wie die 
Mark hatten spater die Gemeinden grosse Wald- 
flachen in Besitz genommen; herrenloser Grund ge- 
horte dem Landesherrn, der ihn an Adel und 
Kloster vergabte. 

Infolge der allmahlichen Auflosung der Mark- 
genossenschaften gingen auch ihre Waldungen zum 
grossen Theile in landes- und grundherrlichen Be- 
sitz und in den Besitz-von Stadten und Dorfern 
tiber. Als sich sodann infolge der wachsenden Aus- 
niitzung des Waldes in der zweiten Halfte des Mit- 
telalters der Konflikt zwischen Privatinteresse und 
Gemeinwohl immer scharfer geltend machte, da 


1) Natur and Glaube. 1906, S. 25. aa) 
2) System der Volkswirthschaft. Bd. 2, S. 188. 
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léste sich dieser Konflikt, wenn auch unvollkommen 
und gewaltsam, zugunsten des Gemeinwohles, vor 
allem “durch die B annlegung oder die Inforestierung 
der Walder. Diese Bannlegung, d.h; die Uber- 
nahme des Waldeigenthums seitens des Staates, 
hoher Geistlichkeit und Korporationen, oder auch 
seitens der grossen Beamten, die an der Spitze der 
Markgenossenschaften gestanden hatten, war “zwar 
formell einer der starksten, bald monarchischen, 
bald aristokratischen Ejingriffe in die sinkende 
Volksfreiheit, aber sachlich doch ein Mittel, die 
ganz unpassend gewordene Form der Gemein- 
nutzung abzustreifen, das Wesen derselben jedoch 
beizubehalten. Denn die Rechte der fritheren Muit- 
eigenthiimer dauerten jetzt als Waldservituten 
fort, welche entweder auf dem Holzertrage des 
Waldes oder auf seinen Nebenprodukten lasten.’’?) 


In den letzten Jahrhunderten verlor der Adel durch 
die politische Umgestaltung und den wirthschaft- 
lichen Niedergang den gréssten Theil seiner Wal- 
dungen. Die Forste der Stifte und Kloster annek- 
tierten in der sogn. Sakularisation-vom Jahre 1803 
die Staatsregierungen; sie bilden heute in vielen 
Staaten eine Hauptquelle ihrer Einnahmen. Von 
dem gegenwartigen Waldbestande des Deutschen 
Reiches treffen: auf Staatswaldungen 33.7%, Ge- 
nossenschaftswaldungen 2.3%, Gemeindewaldungen 
17.05% und Privatwaldungen 46.5%. 


2: Der Wald ist eine der ersten Voraussetzungen 
des menschlichen, des Gemeinwohls. Er ist, wie 
oben angedeutet, der Regeler der Feuchtigkeit der 
Luft, der atmospharischen Niederschlage, der 
Quellen und Wasserlaufe usw.; er ist damit auch 
eine nicht unwesentliche Bedingung der physischen 
Existenz des menschlichen Geschlechtes sowie einer 
Reihe organischer oder Lebewesen und unentbehr- 
lich wie das tagliche Brot. 

Wenn so der Wald ein wichtiger und nothwen- 
diger Faktor des Gemeinwohls ist, wenn er in erster 
Linie im Hinblick auf das Gemeininteresse und 
nicht auf das Privatinteresse zu betrachten und 
national-okonomisch zu behandeln ist, dann ist es 
ohne weitere Untersuchung einleuchtend, dass er- 
stens der Wald sich mehr fiir die Gemeinwirthschaft 
als fuir die Privatwirthschaft eignet, und dass er 
zweitens unter dem Schutze der Allgemeinheit 
stehen, dass er gegentiber privater Willkur recht- 
lich und praktisch geschtitzt werden muss. _ 

Der Wald ertragt keine nurindividuelle Bewirth- 
schaftung. Was der einzelne Grundbesitzer mit 
_ seinem Wiesen- und Ackerland und seinen Garten 
vornimmt, ist fiir die Gemeinschaft zwar nicht 
ohne Belang, gegeniiber der dem Wald zugedachten 

ehandlung jedoch von hochst nebensachlicher Be- 


andenen Grundbesitz noch si so un 
er alee s damit nur 


Mag der Besitzer seinen nicht mit Bau- _ 


Umstinden den Quellenreichthum mindert, | 
Bodenfeuchtigkeit der Umgebung herabsenkt oc 
das Land den Stiirmen, dem Froste oder der A 
schwemmung preisgibt. So wenig man die Wass 
laufe der Erde privater Willktir und Misshandlu 
iiberliefern darf, ebensowenig kann der Wald « 
Objekt beliebiger privatpersonlicher Behandlu 
und Misshandlung sein. Aber dieser Privatwirt 
schaft mit all ihren unheilvollen Folgen ist ¢ 
Wald in der Regel nur dann vollig entriickt, we 
er Gemeineigenthum, d.i. Gemeinde-, Genosse 
schafts- oder Staatseigenthum und nicht vol 
freies Privateigenthum ist. Von diesen Form 
des Eigenthums dirfte wohl der beforsterte, ¢ 
unter staatlicher Kontrolle stehende Gemeindews 
die idealste Form darstellen. 

Aus dem ursprtinglichen und auch aus de 
spateren Eigenthumscharakter des Waldes erhe 
zur Gentige, dass man den Wald vorwiegend w 
immer als einen Faktor des Gemeininteresses u 
Gemeinwohls betrachtet und die freie private At 
nutzung desselben als schadlich fur das Volkswe 
wenigstens empfunden hat. Die seit dem Begin 
der neuen Zeit in grossem Masstabe vollzoge 
Uberfiihrung eines ansehnlichen Theiles des Wal 
areals in den vollig freien Privatbesitz steht dak 
im Widerspruch mit dieser natiirlichen Volkset 
pfindung, und’ sie kann nur als eine verhangnisvo 
akonomische und rechtliche Entwicklung betrach; 
werden. 

Im Hinblick auf die Verwustungen, denen ¢ 
Wald im Privatbesitze ausgesetzt ist, haben eifr 
Verfechter des Waldes und seiner Interessen 
vollstandige Verstaatlichung der Waldungen ; 
fordert. Ein entschiedener Vertreter dieses Vi 
langens war u.a. der staatssozialistiche, mit B 

marck befreundete Nationalékonom  Profess 
Adolf Wagner, der im Jahre 1882 im preussisch 
Abgeordnetenhause in einer grossen Rede die Vi 
staatlichung des gesamten Waldareals forder 
Wagner kannte als Vertreter des Staats- oder 
thedersozialismus nur den Staat; er kannte - 
den Mittelweg oder das ‘Mittelglied des gem 
lichen und des genossenschaftlichen Eigent 
nicht das -soziale, ideell getheilte Eigenthun m i 
Walde. 

Die Verstaatlichung des gesamten Waldes wit 
dem letzteren wohl sicheren Schutz und rad 
wirkende Rettung bringen, aber eine Rettung” 
lich der Hilfe, die man einem bedrohten Indivi 
dadurch bereitet, dass man es aus einem_ 
standsunfahigen oe Ee den sicheren 
sam einer Festung brin 
Wagnerschen Idee wiird 
des Iten naan a 
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lismus, sondern eine gesttnde Gesellschafts- 
tik: den Gemeinde- oder Genossenschaftsge- 
ken bei dem Walde angewendet wissen. Der 
itssozialismus will den Wald erhalten aber dem 
ke nehmen, eine richtige Gesellschaftspolitik 
den Wald in seinem Bestande sichern, aber dem 
ke geben. 
ie Losung des Problems des Waldschutzes im 
re der Uberftthrung des Privatwaldbesitzes in 

brauchbare Form des Gemeinbesitzes stellt 
» nationalokonomisch und juristisch mehr als 
wierige Aufgabe dar. Die privaten Besitzer 
den gegen die gesetzliche Durchfithrung einer 
hen Aufgabe wohl organisierten Wiiderstand 
‘en. Es wird sich daher zunachst nur um eine 
itfere Uberwachung der Privatforste und um 

Verhinderung aller weiteren gedankenlosen 
wistungen handeln. Eine besondere Aufgabe 
ste die Uberfithrung des Waldes des vor der 
gantung stehenden landwirthschaftlichen Gross- 
Kleinbesitzes in den Gemeindebesitz sowie die 
-deraufforstung unrentierlicher Gemeinde- und 
erer Landereien bilden. Insbesondere ware die 
_bewaldung der sandigen Kustenstriche und der 
irgsabhange zu erstreben. 

F. H. HoerRMANN, 
Professor in Rosenheim, Bayern. 


je Frage der Rationalisierung 
| vor dem Volkerbund. 

m 14. Mai tagte in Genf der Berathende Wirth- 
Lu Le usschuss des Volkerbundes, in dem die 
istliche Gewerkschafts-Internationale vertreten 


vund der die Anwendung der Empfehlungen der 


der Christlichen Internationale ist Hr. P. J. 
arens, Utrecht, deren Generalskretar. 


allem Stellung zu der so -zeitgemassen und 
gen Frage der Rationalisierung, die, wie man 
it Recht annimmt, in nicht geringem Masse 
antwortlich ist an der gegenwartigen Ar- 
igkeit in unserem Lande. Wir entnehmen_ 
chgemassen Ausfithrungen folgendes: 

Rationalisierung stellt sich zum Ziel, “die 
1 von Energie” beseitigen zu ‘wollen. 
Arbeitslosigkeit ist eine entsetzliche e Ver- 
der menschlichen Energie und wenn ge- 
thoden diese Vergeudung einfithren soll- 
‘den sie falschlich als Rationalisierung — 


- Amerika gemachten ‘Erfahrungen 
nnehmen See dass aoe 


ee Chrictiches tnt verfolgen soll. Ver-—} 


1 die Debatte ‘eingreifend, nahm Hr. Serrarens | 


en k6nnen. = 


tig ist. Das Institut schlagt namlich vor, die 
“eventuelle Uberfithrungsmoglichkeit der Arbeiter” 
zu untersuchen, 

Diese Uberfithrung, die wahrscheinlich eine noth- 
wendige Folge der Einfithrung der Rationalisierung 
sein wird, kann bestehen aus: 

einer Uberfithrung von einem Werke in ein 
anderes auf demselben Platze mit Berufswechsel, 

einer Uberfithrung von einem Werke in ein an- 
deres auf dem Wechsel des Wohnortes und viel- 
leicht daneben auch noch Berufswechsel, ja selbst 
Uberfiihrung von einem Lande in ein anderes. 

Abgesehen von den Schwierigkeiten einer solchen 
Auswanderung, selbst wenn die betreffenden Ar- 
beiter damit einverstanden sein wurden, so bleibt 
noch immer die grosse Frage der Berufsumschulung 
der durch die Rationalisierung uberflussig gewor- 
denen Arbeiter. 

Wenn die Arbeitslosigkeit auch voribergehend 
ist und die Kaufkraft der Masse durch die hoheren 
Lohne, welche die Rationalisierung mitbringen 
wurde, stiege, gleichzeitig eine grossere Nachfrage 
verursachend, so wird sich diese Nachfrage nicht 
regelmassig auf alle Industriezweige vertheilen und 
somit wird die Frage der Berufsumschulung eine 
Begleitfrage der Rationalisierung sein. 

Ich schlage darum vor, dass die internationale 
Untersuchung tuber die Wirkungen der Rationali- 
sierung auf die Einstellungs- und Entlassungsbe- 
dingungen der Arbeiterschaft, von einer Unter- 
suchung uber die Méglichkeiten einer Berufsum- 
schulung der durch die Rationalisierung tberfltis- 
sig gewordenen Arbeiter vervollstandigt werde. 

Dann sollten auch ‘die Arbeitgeber bei Ein- 
fiuhrung der Rationalisierung nicht nur daran den- 
ken, die zweckmassigsten Maschinen und die ge- 
eignetsten Arbeiter zu finden, sondern auch die Be 


-Verantwortung, die sie ihren fritheren Mitarbeitern 


gegenuber zu tragen haben, nicht aus dem Auge 
verlieren. a 

Die Arbeiter sind der Meinung, dass sich die Ra- ‘ 
tionalisierung nur dann niitzlich entwickeln kann, oe 


wenn sie in allen Instanzen mitarbeiten kénnen. 
Der Bericht des Rationalisierungsinstitutes hebt 
hervor, dass ‘die Berufsverbande eine grosse Rolle 
he: der Anwendung der Rationalisierung spielen 
kénnen. Die meisten verstehen selbstverstandlich ~ 
ihre Wirkung auf _nationalem Boden. Es gibt aber | 
Arbeitgeberverbinde oder Gewerkschaften, die be. 
reits auf apteruationg et ree ele 
konnen,” und das 
Wunsch zum At pane 


ir 
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tionalisierung fiir die Gewerkschaften und den Ge- 
setzgeber zu untersuchen. 

Unserseits werden wir uns bemithen, zur Er- 
ziehung der Offentlichen Meinung—und! damit, so- 
weit es uns moglich sein wird,—zur Erziehung der 
Arbeitgeber beizutragen.” 7) 

So Herr Serrarens. Dass die Rationalisierung 
der Gerechtigkeit und Nachstenliebe gemass von 
der Industrie durchgeftthrt werden moge, muss der 
Ruf aller Wohlmeinenden sein. Wenn sie wirklich 
dem Fortschritte dienen soll, so muss sie auch, und 
zwar an erster Stelle, die Wohlfahrt der Arbeiter 
und das Gemeinwohl im Auge behalten. Daraus er- 
giebt sich die Forderung, der Arbeiter darf nicht 
infolge der Rationalisierung erwerb- und brotlos ge- 
macht werden. Die aus der Rationalisierung Vor- 
theil ziehende Industrie wie die Allgemeinheit mus- 
sen gemeinschaftlich von dem von der Rationali- 
sierung betroffenen Arbeiter deren Nachtheile ab- 
wenden und einen ihn nicht tbermassig belastenden 
Ubergang vermitteln. Ihn in dieser Lage sich selbst 
und seiner unverschuldeten Noth zu _ wberlassen, 
kann nur Diktat blinder Selbstsucht sein, deren 
Folgen Gesellschaft und Staat zum Nachtheil ge- 
reichen mussen. 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


tral-Stelle. 


Das Leben ist uns nicht gegeben worden, damit wir 
uns ununterbrochen vergniigen. Das Leben ist eine zu 
ernste Angelegenheit. Deshalb soll dem Vergniigen 
auch nur jener massige Theil gewidmet werden, der ihm 
zukommt. 

Pius XI. an die katholische Jugend Italiens. 


Ostschwaben in Amerika. 

Unter dieser Uberschrift verdffentlicht die 
A K K O, d.h. Auslanddeutsche katholische 
Korrespondenz des Reichsverbandes fiir die ka- 
tholischen Auslanddeutschen, folgende Mit- 
theilung: 

“Unser Ostschwabenthum hat sich nicht nur 
im europaischen Stdosten als widerstandsfahiges 
Volksthum erwiesen. Auch fern von Europa 
zeigt sich das Ostschwabenthum als-festes Fer- 
ment deutscher Kulturkraft. Hiervon gibt neuer- 
dings ein Brief aus Detroit (U. S. A.) an uns 
Kunde, der von der glanzend verlaufenen Feier 
der Griindung eines ostschwabischen Gesang- 
vereins ‘Carpathia’ berichtet. Seit fiinfzehn 
Jahren besteht bereits ein landsmannschaftlicher 
Verein der Ostschwaben in Detroit, der nicht nur 
von Jahr zu Jahr an Mitgliederzahl wuchs, son- 
dern den Mittelpunkt des deutschen Lebens in 
Detroit darstellte! Der neugegriindete Gesang- 
verein trug dem deutschen Gedanken an diesem 
Festtage in ausgezeichneter Weise durch den 
Vortrag deutscher Volkslieder Rechnung. Aus 
Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, Wien, Buda- 
pest und Temesvar liefen Gliickwunschtele- 
1) Die Christliche Gewerkschaftsinternationale, : 
No. 5, pp. 8385, ea 


: re oe y a. 
Yee 5. Lee. aa — Pte — * 


gramme ein.—Auch in New York, so schr 
man uns, halten die Banater Schwaben treu 
ihrem Volksthum und ihrem Glauben. Hier 
steht unter anderen weltlichen und _ religic 
Vereinen, in denen Schwaben die Fiihrung hal 
ein sehr geachteter ‘Banater Mannerchor.’ Di 
hielt in einem der grossten Sale New Yorks 
Fest ab, das Tausende von Deutschen 

deutschsprachigen Vortragen, Liedern und Ve 
tinzen vereinigte. Auch das Temesvarer Hi 
renregiment, auf das die Banater jeweils 
stolz waren, sollte hier im Geiste fortleben, 
dem der musikalische Theil des Abends 

einer ‘Banater Husarenkapelle’ in der traditio 
len Uniform bestritten wurde. Unsere Glt 
wiinsche diesen Schwaben, die deutsches I 
und deutschen Volkstanz auf diesem F 
wieder zu Ehren brachten, wahrend wir in 

ropa nichts Besseres zu thun haben als 

schmacklose dekadente Tanzformen in noch 
schmackloserer Vertonung auf den Boden 

serer Jahrtausende alten Kultur kinstlich 
verpflanzen!”’ 


So der Bericht. Diese Ostschwaben sind w: 
uns fast ausschliesslich als Deutsch-Ungarn 
kannt. Beide Mittheilungen wtbersehen, ¢ 
dieses volkische Element den Anschluss an | 
was man das amerikanische Deutschthum 1 
nen konnte, nicht in wtinschenswerthem Mz 
gefunden hat. Im allgemeinen’ stehen 
Deutsch-Ungarn abseits, und das gilt selbst 
das kirchliche Leben. Die Schuld liegt keit 
wegs nur bei ihnen, sondern unserer Ansi 
nach an erster Stelle bei den bereits bodenstan 
gewordenen Einwanderern aus fritherer Z 
Diese kamen den Deutsch-Ungarn wenig « 
gegen, verstanden deren Ejigenart nicht, so ¢ 
sich sogar Gegensatze bildeten, die auf religids 
Gebiete ungiinstige Folgen hatten. 


Besonders dem ersten Theil obiger Mittheil 
merkt man die “liberale”.Feder an, die sich ge 
solcher langstverbrauchten Redensarten 
“Mittelpunkt des deutschen Lebens,” “c 
deutschen Gedanken Rechnung tragen,” bedi 
Wiederholt bereits betonte der in Deutschl 
geborene Redakteur des “Wanderers,” Hr. 
Matt, dem sicherlich niemand Mangel an \ 
standnis und Treue fiir das grosse Erbtheil 
seres Volksthums absprechen wird, welch né 
haftes Wesen dieser sog. “deutsche Geda 
sei. Jeder versteht etwas anderes darunter, 
wollte man versuchen, alle Deutschen in Am 
auf ein und denselben “deutschen Gedar 
festzulegen, dann wiirde sich sofort wiede 
grosse Uneinigkeit herausstellen, die nun 
mal das Erbtheil der Deutschen ist seitd 
Reformation, und wa’ auf sie gefolgt ist 
unsere Tage an geistigen Stromungen, 
spriingliche, im Glauben begriindete Einheit. 
kirlich zerriss. i 


a 


- 

Nun, da der Papst auch uns in der K 

Aktion ein erweitertes Arbeitsfeld zugewi 
. a a 
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‘sollten vor allem unsere Staatsverbande es 
angelegen sein lassen, die katholischen Ost- 
vaben anzuziehen und ftir die katholische Be- 
ing in unserem Lande zu gewinnen, wo das 
t bereits geschehen ist. Die dem C. V. ange- 
inden, aus Ostschwaben bestehenden Vereine 
‘n sich durchaus bewahrt. Trotz der Schwie- 
siten, die ihren Delegaten die heute so allge- 
ee Verwendung der englischen Sprache auf 
‘ren Konventionen bereitet, unterlassen sie 
‘cht, Vertreter zu entsenden. In South Bend, 
mussen wir uns fast ausschliesslich auf den 
sgen aus Ostschwaben bestehenden St. Ste- 
as Verein verlassen, der getreulicher mitar- 
tt als mancher Verein, der sich einer ruhm- 
wen Vergangenheit erfreut. 


Rechte der nationalen Minderheiten. 


ceil der Cahenslyismus immer wieder aus der 
senkung auftaucht, richtiger hervorgezerrt 
dem katholischen Volkstheil deutscher 
ye zum Vorwurf gemacht wird, erscheint es 
t unangebracht, auf folgende rémische Nach- 
- hinzuweisen: 
1. einem Vortrag uber das Auslanddeutschthum vor 
deutschen Leseverein in. Rom theilte Bischof 
aug von Osnabrtck die Richtlinien mit, die der Hl. 
r ihm bei der Audienz in der Minderheitenfrage 
nen hatte und die in den Satz ausklangen: Na- 
ie Minderheiten besitzen ein nattrliches und tber- 
tliches Recht auf Religionsunterricht und _ re- 
se Betreuung in der Muttersprache. Erzbischof 
schowski sei geradezu ein Martyrer dieses Grund- 
ss geworden und in Anerkennung daftr von Pius 
zum Kardinal erhoben worden.” 
pr vierzig Jahren bildeten die deutsch- 
‘chigen Katholiken, die sich hier zu Gemein- 
vereinigt hatten, und zwar ohne Rutcksicht 
uf, ob die Wiege im Deutschen Reich, Oster- 
1, der Schweiz oder Luxemburg gestanden, 
iulten franzdsischen Elsass oder in Bessara- 
, eine Minderheit, die eben das Recht be- 
»ruchte, auf das unser HI. Vater Bischof Ber- 
~hinwies. Die katholischen Liberalen von 
sals wollten dieses Recht nicht gelten lassen, 
lern versteiften sich auf eine moglichst 
he, der Natur des Menschen widersprechende 
‘milierung, die den davon Betroffenen wie 
Religion nur zum Unsegen gereichen konnte. 
-t es doch im Wesen des Liberalismus, dieses 
thopfs des 18. Jahrhunderts, doktrinar zu ver- 
en, und jede Riicksicht auf das Naturrecht 
das historisch Gewordene willkiirlich, und 
mes noth thut, gewaltsamer Weise beiseite 
\chieben, wenn es gilt, liberalen Grundsatzen 
Sieg zu verhelfen. Dazu kommt dann die 
_ Neuerern eigene Ungeduld, mdéglichst rasch 
Ziel zu erreichen, was nur zu oft dazu ver- 
, alle Widerstande riicksichtslos niederzu- 
Ben. 
ute sind Sprachen- und Schulfrage gelost. 
die in den achtziger und neunziger Jahren 
verflossenen Jahrhunderts um beide gefuhr- 
<ampfe immer wieder vollkommen einseitig 
verkehrt dargestellt werden, erscheint je- 


1 bedenklich. 


sprochen. 


Seltsames Gesuch: “Schickt uns alte Hiite!’’ 

Aut den fernen Solomon Inseln in der Sitidsee 
richtete zu Ostern eine Ordensfrau, Schw. M. 
Adalberta, folgendes Gesuch an die C. St.: 

“Vor _etwa einem Jahre hatten Sie die Giite, mir 
einige Herrenhtte zu schicken, die uns hochst will- 
kommen waren. In letzter Zeit kamen mehr als ein 
Dutzend Eingeborene, Manner, zu uns mit der Bitte um 
einen Hut. Auch brachten sie einheimische Nahrung 
fur die Schulkinder als Gegengeschenk, doch mussten 
wir sie alle mit der Antwort abweisen: ‘Hutte haben 
wir nicht.—‘Haben Sie nicht?’ sagte dann der eine oder 
andere etwas unglaubig und fast beleidigt. ‘Der und der 
hat doch einen von der Mission erhalten!’ Die Ein- 
geborenen, selbst Erwachsene, mussen eben wie grosse 
Kinder behandelt werden. Hat der eine etwas, so will 
es auch der andere.” 


Die Briefschreiberin berichtet sodann tuber an- 
dere Erfahrungen und Erlebnisse aus dem Missions- 
leben, um zum Schluss nochmals auf die Hutfrage 
zuruckzukommen. 


“Weil ich diesen Brief damit angefangen habe, will 
ich ihn auch mit einer weiteren Erfahrung in der Hut- 
angelegenheit schliessen. Kommt da unlangst der 
Hauptling des Dorfes K. mit einem Sack Taros zur 
Station, in der Absicht, sich daftr einen Hut einzutau- 
schen. ‘Sehr gerne, lb. Freund, wurden wir dir einen 
solchen geben, leider haben wir auch nicht einen ein- 
zigen.’ Er lasst seine Taros zurtck, kann aber augen- 
scheinlich nicht begreifen, warum man ihm keinen Hut 
geben kann. Er zweifelte sichtlich an unserem guten 
Willen. 

“Am Samstag kam ich an seiner Huiitte vorbei; der 
sonst so freundlich gesinnte Mann bleibt still, mit be- 
leidigter Miene in einer Ecke seines ‘Palastes’ sitzen. 
‘He da, Mister X,’ rede ich ihn lachend an, ‘ich mochte 
gern, dass deine Nichte zur Schule kame und auch, 
dass sie ihre Wunde von uns pflegen lasst.—‘Ja, ja,’ 
erwidert er; ‘wenn du mir einen Hut gibst, soll es ge- 
schehen.’ ‘ 

“Ich denke daher,” schliesst Schw. Adalberta, “an die 
guten, grossmuthigen Freunde in Amerika, und ver- 
spreche ihm, an diese eine Bitte um Hite zu richten. 
Wollen Sie mir nun helfen, lieber Wohlthater, mein 
Versprechen halten zu konnen?” 

Nun heisst es ftir die C. St., alte Htite sammeln, 
weil das Sprichwort: “Mit dem Hut in her Hand 
kommt man durchs ganze Land!” auf den Solomon 
Inseln unerwarteter Weise eine ganz neue Be- 


deutung angenommen hat! 


Mexikanische Familien in Texas bediirfen 
Kleider. 


Erst unlangst war die Genossenschaft der Kar- 
meliterschwestern zu Corpus Christi, in Texas, auf 
die Kleidervertheilung der C. St. aufmerksam ge- 
worden. Dem Gesuch, auch sie von Zeit zu Zeit 
mit Kleidungsstiicken fiir die armen Mexikaner 
ihrer Stadt zu bedenken, wurde von uns sofort ent- 
Den Empfang der Sendung bestatigten 
die Schwestern am 27, Juni folgendermassen: 

“Gestern erhielten wir zu unserer allgemeinen Freude 
den grossen Ballen Kleider von St. Louis. Ja, da haben 
Sie uns wirklich einen grossen Dienst geleistet. Alle 
Schwestern halfen beim Atspacken, und die eine konnte 
dieses so gut gebrauchen fiir ihre Kinder, und eine andere 
jenes. Und wieder eine andere rief, ‘das ist fur meine 
arme Frau!’, und so ging es immer weiter bis wir alles — 
ausgepackt hatten. Jedes Stiick ist zu gebrauchen und alles 
so gut und so sauber.” 4 : 

Schw. M. Margarethe spricht sich zum Schluss 
iiber die Thatigkeit ihrer Genossenschaft in genann- 
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ter Stadt aus. ‘Wir unterhalten hier in Corpus 
Christi,” schreibt sie, “auch die Haus-Mission, d. 
h., wir suchen die mexikanischen Familien in ihren 
Hausern auf, sorgen, dass ihre Kinder getauft wer- 
den und die kath, Schule besuchen. Schliesslich 
bewegen wir auch die Eltern, sich kirchlich trauen 
zu lassen.” 

Oft vernahmen dann die Schwestern Klagen 
uber Kleidermangel, der die Eltern verhinderte, die 
Kirche zu besuchen oder die Kinder in die Schule 
zu schicken. Sie fithrt folgendes Beispiel an: 

“Noch vorige Woche trafen wir auf eine gute Familie, 
deren Vater Schneider ist, aber sehr wenig verdient. Da- 
bei soll er fiir zwolf Kinder sorgen! Wir versprachen den 
Leuten, bei nachster Gelegenheit an sie denken zu wollen, 
denn sie verdienen es, dass etwas fiir sie geschieht. Als 
nun gestern der lb. Gott durch den.C. V. die vielen Klei- 
dungsstiicke sandte, da haben wir auch diese Familie nicht 
vergessen, 

Zum Schluss meldet Schwester Margarethe, es 
fehlten ihnen Kopfkissen. “Wir haben hier auch 
eine Krippe (day nursery) eingerichtet fur Kinder 
arbeitender Mutter. Nattirlich sollen die Kleinen 
nachmittags einen Schlaf thun und dafur fehlen 
uns Kissen und Decken.”’ 

Wer dergleichen hat, mdge solche Gegenstande 
an uns schicken zur Weiterbeforderung an diese 
deutschen Karmeliterinnen an der Grenze Mexikos. 

ok ke 

Im Laufe der letzten Jahre hat eine Anzahl ge- 
steppter Bettdecken ihren Weg von der C. St. in 
das nordliche China und nach Korea gefunden, wo 
das Klima eine solche Gabe einem Missionar 
sehr willkommen erscheinen lasst. Nun schreibt 
uns hochw. P. Chrysostomus Schmid, O. S. B., 
Prior des Klosters zu Wonsan, in Korea, unterm 


17. Mai: 


“Die Decke ist heute angekommen und ich beeile 
mich, Ihnen herzlich daftir zu danken. Ich werde auch 
an die Spenderinnen p. A. Miss Frances Ricker ein 
Bestatigungs- und Dankschreiben abgehen lassen. Wir 
sind hier fur solche Gaben immer sehr dankbar, da 
sie zur Ausriistung netter Missionsstationen sehr dien- 
lich sind. Es ist eben bei solchen Neubesiedlungen gar 
nichts vorhanden. Und Korea ist ein Land, das mit 
zu denen gehort, in denen das Leben am theuersten 
ist. Empfangen Sie also nochmals herzlichen Dank und 
gedenken Sie unsrer auch in Zukunft.” 


Landsucher berathen! — 


Als vor rund zwanzig Jahren die Catholic Colo- 
nization Society U. S. A. gegriindet wurde, machte 
sie sich die Berathung und Unterstiitzung katho- 
lischer Landsucher zum Ziel. Man wollte ihnen 
mit Rath und That beistehen; in den einzelnen Dié- 
zesen sollte Auskunft tiber die Eigenschaften des 
zum Kauf angebotenen Ackerlandes, Landpreise, 
Entfernung von Kirche und Schule, Marktgelegen- 
heiten usw. gesammelt und durch eine Centrale 
Landsuchern zu Verfiigung gestellt werden. 

Dieses Vorhaben bemiht sich nun der Bischof 
von Bismarck, der hochwst. Vinzenz Wehrle, in 
seinem Bisthum in die That umzusetzen. Auf der 
diesjahrigen General-Versammlung des C. V. von 
Nord-Dakota legte er in seiner Predigt den Mit- 
gliedern des Staatsverbandes die Pflicht ans Herz, 
den Boden als ein heiliges, anvertrautes Gut: zu be- 


~ ee! 


treuen und den Farmerstand als einen heil 
Stand zu betrachten. An diese Ausfuhrui 
kniipfte er in der Massenversammlung den p 
tischen Vorschlag, samtliche Vereine mochten 4 
schtisse ernennen, die gemeinschaftlich | mit 

Pfarrer die eingangs erwahnte Thatigkeit aust 
sollten. Berathung der Landsuchenden solle in 
bewusster Weise durchgefithrt werden; ein ~ 
zesansekretariat solle die Centrale der Thatig 
bilden. | 

Das Resolutionskomitee der Generalversamm 
besprach diese Anregung des Hrn. Bischofs 
stellte daraufhin folgenden, von der Versamm. 
einstimmig angenommenen Antrag: 

“Diese Generalversammlung empfiehlt: Die Exek 
soll, die Ausfithrungen des hochwst. Bischofs Wehrle 
folgend, die néthigen Schritte unternehmen, dass jeder 
geschlossene Verein mit dem Pfarrer daftir sorge, 
dem Hauptquartier in Bismarck Bericht erstattet vw 
tuber Land und Landpreise in den betreffenden Distri 
In jeder Gemeinde ist ein Komitee zu ernennen, das wu 
geltlich Auskunft tber Land und Landpreise ertheilen 
Landsuchern mit Rath und That beistehen soll. Fe 
soll jeder Verein tiber die ortlichen Bemuhungen in d 
Hinsicht auf jeder Staatsverbandsversammlung Berich 
statten, wahrend der Pfarrer an den hochwst. Bischoi 
richtet.” : i ae 

Der C. V. von N. D. hat damit seinen Mitgliec 
eine gute und Segen verheissende Thatigkeit z 
wiesen. Sie gewissenhaft auszufuthren, sollte 
Vereinsmitgliedern ehrenvolle Pflicht sein. 


Der Bischof von Hartford auf der Connectic 
Tagung. 

Nicht geringe Freude und Begeisterung léste 
der zu New Haven abgehaltenen 41. General 
sammlung des C. V. von Connecticut die Anwe 
heit des Bischofs von Hartford, des hochwst. . 
Nilan aus. Bischof Nilan kam unerwartet aus FE 
ford und in die Versammlung der Manner, wo 
er auch jene des Frauenbundes aufsuchte. Er | 
in beiden Ansprachen, und ermunterte seine 
horer zur Weiterftihrung der bisherigen Thatig’ 
Auch ertheilte er ihnen seinen Segen. 

In seiner an die Mannerversammlung gericht 
Ansprache hob Bischof Nilan die Thatigkeit 
C. V., die ihm aus dem “Central-Blatt” und 
haltenen Zuschriften bekannt sei, lobend her 
Die Aufforderung, die Thatigkeit des Vereins 
der Central-Stelle zu f6rdern, stiitzte sich 
Kenntnis deren Bestrebungen. | 

Be PRES 2 

Auch in der Versammlung des Nord Da 
Zweiges war ein Bischof, Msgr. Vincenz 
O. $. B., zugegen; an der des Illinoiser Z 
betheiligte sich hochwst. Bischof Althoff, Be 
an jener des Staatsverbandes Indiana Msgr. 
rand, Bischof von Indianapolis; an der O 
Tagung der hochwst. Erzbischof Howard 
Oregon City; wahrend der hochwst. Msgr. 
Bischof von Concordia, sich im letzten Aug 
durch Krankheit verhindert sah, der Gen 
sammlung des Staatsverbandes Kansas 
wohnen. Selbstverstandlich bereitet das ihre: 
strebungen von den hochwst. Bischdfen ent 
gebrachte Interesse unseren Mitgliedern — 
Genugthuung. Das entgegengebrachte Ver 
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ebenso selbstverstandlich bei ihnen das ernste 
ben auslosen, den Ejifer ftir die Katholische 
pn zu steigern. 


Frage: Erhohung der Mitgliederbeitrage und 
der Krankenunterstiitzung. 
: sae e 

ver die Erhohung der Krankenunterstiitzung 
auch der Beitrage der Mitglieder des St. 
1ens Unterstutzungs-Vereins von St. Paul, auf 
wir im Juni-Heft verwiesen, und die seither 
igefuhrt worden, schreibt “A. J. M.” im “Wan- 
” folgendes: 
ir die besonderen Aufgaben unserer Vereine im Rah- 
der Katholischen Aktion muss die Jugend herangezo- 
md geschult werden. Es kann dies aber nur inner- 
unserer Vereine geschehen, und es ist deshalb dringend 
vendig, dass junge Mitglieder gewonnen werden. Dies 
umso leichter erzielt werden, wenn der Verein dem 
idaten zusammen mit den geistigen Aufgaben auch 

materiellen Vortheil bietet. Erweist sich dieser 
eidene Anfang des St. Clemens Vereins zuleich auch 
anzieller Hinsicht als vortheilhaft ftir den Verein, wie 
em glanzenden Stand der Vereinskasse und der kon- 
tiven Beamtenschaft des Vereins wohl zu erwarten 
dann hoffen die Beftirworter der Massnahme, dass 
re Konzessionen folgen werden. Jedenfalls dtirften 
/ereine des Staatsverbandes gut daran thun, dieses 
riment im Auge zu behalten.” 


er Verein hat nun eine Klasse geschaffen, deren 
lieder gegen Zahlung eines Mehrbeitrages 
nentlich $9 statt $6 Krankenunterstutzung 
*n konnen, wahrend der Hochstbetrag der 
mtsumme der zu gewahrenden Unterstutzung 
$300 auf $450 erhoht wurde. Es handelt sich 
einen Versuch, die Beitrage sowohl als auch 
Unterstiitzung in einer den Zeitumstanden 
mung tragenden Weise zu regeln, dessen Wir- 
‘auf jiingere Manner abzuwarten bleibt. Findet 
Vorgehen des Clemens-Vereins Anklang, dann 
en auch andere Vereine nicht zogern, den glei- 
Schritt zu thun. 


“Das Kolping Banner.” 

ie amerikanische Kolpingbewegung hat sich im 
Iping Banner,” dessen erstes Heft anfangs Juli 
hien, ein eigenes Organ geschaffen. Es scheint 
allem dazu bestimmt, die Kolpingsidee der hier- 
renen Jugend zuganglich zu machen. Deshalb 
| sich die neue Zeitschrift, wie das “Central- 
t,” beider Sprachen bedienen. Die Kolpingbeweg- 
soll in Amerika Wurzel schlagen, sie soll in un- 
m Lande bodenstandig werden, ohne jedoch den 
ndsatzen Kolpings untreu zu werden. 

ie wir bereits frither betonten, halten wir es fur 
st wiinschenswerth, dass die gesunden sozialen An- 
uungen Kolpings, seine religids verankerten standischen 
idsatze, in dem Land, das keine Stande kennt, von 
Gruppe ernstdenkender Manner in vorbildlicher Weise 
eten werden. Im Kampf gegen die Proletarisierung der 
tenden Massen vermag die Kolping Society, richtig 
hrt und den Grundsatzen Kolpings getreu, tiefgreifen- 
Einfluss auszutiben. 

> 
cen Dank fiir die mehrmalige Zusendung von 


chriften oder anderen erbaulichen Schriften. Sowohl 
Hochwiirdigen Patres als insbesondere die Briider, 
und da auf den einsamen Stationen sich befinden, 
r solche Sonntagslesung dankbar. , 
-P. Chrysostomus Schmid, O. S. B., Provikar, 

: Wonsan, Korea. 


Milwaukeer Verein griindet drei neue Zweige. 

Die Verfassung des St. Josephs Vereins in Mil- 
waukee sollte eingehend von den Beamten der 
Staats- und Distriktsverbande darauf hin unter- 
sucht werden, ob sie sich als Vorbild zu dem Zweck, 
auch in anderen Grosstadten alle Understtitzungs- 
vereine unter einen Hut zu bringen, eignen wiirde. 
Der Umstand, dass dieser Verein in jiingster Zeit 
zwel neue Zweige zu gritnden vermochte, einen in 
der hl. Kreuz Gemeinde und den andren in der hl. 
Geist Gemeinde zu Milwaukee, wahrend ein dritter, 
in der St. Rita Gemeinde in West Allis (einer Vor- 
stadt Milwaukees) in nachster Zeit entstehen soll, 
lasst vermuthen, dass die dem St. Josephs Verein 
eigenthumliche Organisationsform mit zu seinen 
Erfolgen beitrug. 


Aus den Staats-Verbanden. 
Prasident des Penna. Zweiges an die Vereine. 


Im Juli-Brief des Pennsylvania Zweigs erinnert 
Prasident Eibeck die Vereine an ihre Verpflichtun- 
gen dem Verbande gegenttber. Von Bezahlung der 
Koptsteuer befreit seien nur jene Vereine, die 
keine Kasse besitzen und nur rein religidse Zwecke 
verfolgen, wie die Holy Name Societies. Sie be- 
zahlen einen Jahresbeitrag von $1. Gemeinden 
leisten $5 Beitrag ‘und sind zu zwei vom Pfarrer zu 
ernennende Delegaten berechtigt. 


Die Ejinladung erinnert ausserdem daran, dass alle 
Priester, in deren Gemeinde ein dem Staatsverband ange- 
schlossener Verein besteht, in der Generalyersammlung als 
Delegaten gelten und alle deren Rechte geniessen. 

* OK OK 


Eines erfreulichen Beschlusses der Exekutive des 
Staatsverbandes Pennsylvania gemass wird der von 
uns Ofters erwahnte Monatsbrief des Prasidenten in 
Zukunft auch an alle Lokalzweige der Kath. Frauen- 
Union geschickt werden. Das Komitee geht dabei 
von der Ansicht aus, die Frauenvereine seien Glie- 
der des Staatsverbandes, die das gleiche Ziel wie er 
verfolgen, ja “an vielen Orten die ganze Arbeit be- 
sorgen.” 

Engeres Zusammenarbeiten zwischen den _ beiden 
Gruppen zu befordern, sollte tberall als eine von den 
Umstanden geforderte Aufgabe gelten. Am Entgegen- 
kommen der Frauen fehlt es keineswegs; es sind die 
Manner, die im allgemeinen der Frauenbewegung zu 
wenig Verstandnis entgegen bringen und es noch im- 
mer vernaschlassigen, Brticken zu schlagen zwischen 
Manner- und Frauenvereinen. 


Nord Dakota Zweig des C. V. arbeitsfroh und 

blithend. 

Dreitausend Mitglieder zahlt heute der Central 
Verein von Nord Dakota, der am 5. und 6. Juni 
zu Mandan seine neunte Generalversammlung ab- 
hielt und dem sich ein allerdings kleiner aber streb- 
samer Frauenbund an die Seite stellt. Dabei waren 
die angeschlossenen Vereine durch nicht weniger 
als 86 stimmberechtigte Delegaten vertreten, wah- 
rend die Zahl der Theilnehmer an der Massen- 
versammlung dazu zwang, diese von einem Theater 
nach der St. Joseph’s Kirche zu verlegen. Doch 
konnte auch diese die Zuhorer nicht alle fassen, so 
dass ausserdem eine Parallelversammlung im 
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freien abgehalten werden musste. Bei alledem war 
die Tagung eine arbeitsreiche und _ leistungsvolle. 
Den Opfersinn und die C. V.-Treue des Zweiges 
beweist schon die Thatsache, dass man die C. St. 
ersucht hatte, einen Vertreter zu entsenden und die 
dadurch verursachten nicht unerheblichen Unkosten 
vollauf deckte; dass man ferner die dem C. V. ge- 
buhrende Kopfsteuer, zu der neuen Rate (6 Cts. 
pro Mitglied), bereitwilligst entrichtete, wahrend 
man ausserdem $68 fiir den Stiftungfonds und 
$100 ftir das Missionswerk der C. St. bewilligte. 


Dabei erfreute sich die Konvention der Be- 
theiligung und der Mitwirkung einer Anzahl 


Priester, wahrend der Bischof von Bismarck dem 
feierlichen Amte beiwohnte, die Festpredigt hielt 
und in der Massenversammlung eine Ansprache an 
die zahlreiche Zuhorerschar richtete. Dem ware 
noch hinzuzufiigen, dass die angenommenen Be- 
schlusse recht praktischer Natur sind und den 
Vereinen und Mitgliedern konkrete Aufgaben zu- 
weisen. 

Abends am 4. Juni begriisste Prasident Martin Klein in 


der Elks Halle die Theilnehmer, worauf Rev. Paul Neus- 
sendorfer, O. S. B., als Pfarrer der St. Josephs Gemeinde, 


‘und Rechtsanwalt L. H. Connolly die Delegaten willkommen 


hiessen, und Hr. John Handtmann, Gerichtsclerk, in einer 
Ansprache die Kirche als die grosste moralische Macht der 
Welt feierte. Am Morgen des 5. war eine weitere Begriis- 
sungsversammlung im Palace Theatre; bei dieser Gelegen- 
heit bewillkommte Hr. C. D. Cooly, Vorsitzer der City 
Commission, in Namen der Stadt die Theilnehmer; 
Prasident Klein, Rev. B. Eichner, Grassna, Rev. Paul Neus- 
sendorfer, Hr. J. Handtmann, hielten kurze Ansprachen, 
woraut Hir. A. Brockland, als Vertreter der Central-Stelle, 
den Mannerverband und Frauenbund zu deren Gedeihen be- 
gluckwtnschte. Die gedankentiefe Predigt des hochwst. 
Bischofs Wehrle verwies auf das Erbe, das der Hl. Boni- 
fatius (es war der Festtag des Heiligen) unseren Vorfahren 
erworben und hinterlassen, und schilderte sodann die re- 
ligiose und kulturelle Mission der deutschstammigen Kath- 
oliken in Staate Nord Dakota. In der Massenversammlung 
am Nachmittag sprach Rey. John H. Slag, von der Kathe- 
drale in Bismarck, tber die ‘btirgerlichen -Pflichten der 
Katholiken; Hr. C. P. Stone, Mitglied der Staatslegislatur, 
uber ein zur Abstimmung vorliegendes Amendement zur 
Staatsverfassung; Hr. A. Brockland tiber C. V. und Kath- 
olische Aktion. Msgr. Wehrle wies sodann in einer 
Ansprache den Mitgiedern die mit vereinten Mitteln 
auszufthrende Berathung von Landsuchern als Aufgabe an. 
Rev. Eichner fithrte als Festprasident den Vorsitz in dieser 
Versammlung. Die Parallelversammlung lauschte den Aus- 
filhrungen des hochw. P. Suitbert Brueckmann, O. S. B., 
von Crown Butte. Eine Sitzung des Resolutionskomitees 
(in Nord Dakota bestellt man bis zu 30 Mann als Mitglieder 
dieses wichtigen Ausschusses) ftillte den Rest des Nach- 
mittags bis zum Abendessen aus, wahrend abends im Palace 
Theater eine dramatische Vorstellung geboten wurde. 


Die am Morgen des 6, Juni nach dem vom hochw. P. Beda 
Witzig, O. S. B., Lefor, unter Assistenz zelebrierten feier- 
lichen Seelenamte einberichteten Resolutionen behandeln: 
Stuhl Petri; Untersttitzung der Missionen; Friede in den 
Vereinen; Kath. Schulen und Lehrkrafte; Berufswahl und 
Berufsberathung; Presse; Distriktsverbande; Berathung 
von Landsuchern. Hr. Paul Goldade berichtete iiber die 
bedeutsame Jahresversammlung des 4. Distriktsverbandes, 
worauf Hr. Erockland tiber die Bestrebungen der C. St. 
referierte und die Delegaten zu einer moglichst allgemeinen 
Betheiligung an der Generalversammlung des C. V. zu St. 
Cloud aufforderte. Die Versammlung wahlte die bisherigen 
Beamten wieder, bestimmte die Herren Klein, A. F. 
Misschel, und P, Goldade als Delegaten des Staatsverbandes 
zur C. V. Tagung, und nahm die Einladung des Mayors 
von Rugby, Hrn. F. Shively und des Pfarrers der dortigen 
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Gemeinde, Rev. J. Schoenberger, die nachstjahrige G 
eralversammlung in jener Stadt zu halten, an. Eine pracht 
begeisternde Ansprache des hochw. Fr. Schoenber 
bildete den Ausklang der ungemein anregenden Konvent 

Der Frauenbund nahm die von dem Resolutionskom 
des C. V. verfassten Beschliisse als die seinigen an; 
Hermann Mandry, O. S. B., Richardton, Geistlicher Be 
ther; Rev, Beda Witzig, O. S. B., als Vorsitzer des Rest 
tionskomitees; Hr. Brockland und andere _ richte 
Ansprachen an die Versammlung des Frauenbundes. Di 
hat als besondere Aufgabe die Mitarbeit am Missionsw 
ubernommen. 


7000 Menschen wohnen Katholikentag in Sale 
Oregon, bei. 

Ein frischer Zug durchweht den kleinen, ener 
schen Staatsverband Oregon. Das beweist des: 
am 16. Juni zu Salem abgehaltene 13. Gener 
versammlung und der unter dessen Agide am 
veranstaltete Katholikentag. Waren doch in ¢ 
Geschaftssitzungen des Verbandes am 16. ni 
weniger als 40 stimmberechtigte Delegaten % 
wesend, wahrend Tags darauf an die 3000 Persor 
dem in einer eigens dazu hergerichteten Halle ze 
brierten Hochamt, und gar annahernd 7,000 « 
nachmittags abgehaltenen Massenversammlung | 
wohnten. Ungemein ermuthigend  wirkte 
Anwesenheit des Erzbischofs von Oregon City, | 
hochwst. Edw. D. Howard, der am 16. in bei 
Geschaftsversammlungen erschien, am 17. ¢ 
Pontifikalamt zelebrierte, und an demselben Ty 
in der Massenversammlung die Hauptrede hie 
sowohl bei dieser Gelegenheit als auch in seiner 
die Delegaten gerichteten Ansprache hob « 
Erzbischof die Bedeutung der Thatigkeit des C. 
hervor.Die Delegaten bewiesen ihr Interesse fir 
Kathol. Aktion tibrigens auch durch die That. ] 
willigt wurden $35.00 als Geschenk zur Fordert 
der Thatigkeit der Catholic Truth Society, 1 
Erzbischof Howard wurden $100.00 als Beitrag : 
Bestreitung der mit der Thatigkeit der Laienka 
chisten verbundenen Unkosten gewahrt. Zud 
nahm man eine Kollekte fiir dieses Werk auf, 
$133.10 ergab. Dazu hatte ein Delegat $100 1 
gesteuert. 

Aus den Verhandlungen der Delegaten ist vor allem 
Beschluss zu nennen, das “Central-Blatt” in Offentlic 
Bibliotheken aufzulegen; die Entschliessung, alljahrlich 
der Generalversammlung einen Katholikentag abzuhal 
die Erwahlung des hochwst. Erzbischofs Howard | 
Ehrenmitglied des Verbandes; dessen Erklarung, es sei 
Wunsch, es mochte in jeder Gemeinde ein Zweig des C 
entstehen; der Beschluss, den Organisationkreis — 
Staatsverbandes auszudehnen, so dass auch Katholiken ni 
deutschen Blutes als Mitglieder zugelassen werden kor 
(diese Bestimmung wurde im Prinzip angenommen, y 
end man sich bewusst ist, dass iiber das Wie noch 
schieden werden muss). Wie auf der Versammlung 
C. V. in Springfield soll der Verband auch heuer au 
Tagung in St. Cloud durch einen Delegaten vertrete: 
gewahlt wurde Rev. Thos. W. Keenan. Méglic 
wird sich ausserdem noch das eine oder andere M 
auf der General-Versammlung einfinden. Ein Bruder 
hochw. F. H. Scherbring, der vor etlichen Jahren das gle 


Den Katholikentag nennt das “St. Josephs Blatt 
Glanztag nicht nur fiir unseren Staatsverband sonder 
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atholiken Oregons tiberhaupt.” Rey. J. Scherbring, 
sue Geistliche Berather, erdffnete die Massenversamm- 
Hic, EH: H. Hoss, Oregon City, begriisste die Theil- 
er in Namen des Gouverneurs, der ausserhalb des 
2s weilte; Erzbischof Howard, der tiber die Kathol. 
n sprach, erklarte, das soziale Programm des C. V. 
£ den Grundsatzen des Christenthums aufgebaut. Die 
che Festrede, tiber das Glaubensleben, hielt der hochw, 
be Robl, 0. S. B. Weitere Ansprachen hielten die 

Herren B. V. Kelly, Geo. Campbell, F. H. Scher- 
E A, Sander. 


neuen Beamten des Staatsverbandes sind: Prasident, 
: Saalfeld, Salem; Vize-Prasident, A. T. Meithoff, 
and; Prot. Sekretir, Aug. Moormann, Salem; Fin. 
John Meyer, Salem; Schatzmeister, Andrew ‘On 
tr, Portland. Das Legislaturkomitee bilden die Herren 
: Bell, Mich. Weinacht und And. Weber. 


snregende Tagung der Union von Ohio. 
diesjahrige Generalversammlung der Kath. 
n von Ohio, abgehalten zu Columbus am 8.-10. 
gestaltete sich in mehrfacher Hinsicht anre- 
. Scheint es doch, dass sie einen Wendepunkt 
‘r Geschichte jenes Verbandes bilden wird. Die 
zaten verriethen durchwegs den Willen, mit 
n Ernst und Entschlossenheit, sich kraftig fiir 
sathol. Aktion ins Zeug zu legen. Vor allem 
versucht werden, die hochwiirdige Geistlichkeit 
lie Sache des Verbandes zu gewinnen. 
t anderen Worten, es soll Propaganda gemacht 
en fur die Kathol. Union, und es sollen— 
rt Beschluss ist bedeutungsvoll—Distriktsver- 
e in Stadt und Land gegrtindet werden. Des 
‘ren beschloss man, auf systematische Weise 
yon der C. St. herausgegebenen Schriften zu 
-eiten. Es soll vor allem versucht werden, die 
blatter in die Hande der jiingeren Leute zu 


i. Da im kommenden Jahre die Staatsgesetz-_ 


ng in Sitzung sein wird, erwartet man. viel 
it fur das Legislaturkomitee des Verbandes. 
vurde beauftragt, vor allem die Vorlage, die 
-esetzliche Sterilisierung in Ohio einfiihren will, 
zisch zu bekampfen. Ganz im Geiste der 
ol. Aktion ist der Beschluss der Versamm- 
, allen Bischofen des Staates brieflich die Treue 
Ergebenheit der Mitglieder des Verbandes 


usprechen. 


3 Lokalkomitee hat durch seine umsichtigen Anord- 
* viel zum Gelingen der Generalversammlung bei- 
gen. Alle Sitzungen, sowohl des Manner- als auch des 
enverbandes, wurden im Southern Hotel abgehalten, 
Vorzug besonders in Anbetracht der herrschenden 
Der Gottesdienst am Sonntag und Montag wurde 
- St. Marienkirche abgehalten und am Dienstag in 
Geistkirche. Msgr. Pfeil, Geistlicher Berather 
bandes, zelebrierte am ersten Tage das Hochamt. 
aglische Festpredigt hielt P. Antonine Brockhuis, 
, wahrend Msgr. Dr. Jos. Och, Rektor des Joseph- 
3, eine deutsche Ansprache hielt, die manch treff- 
regung enthielt, An Abend des gleichen Tages 
in der Massenversammlung, nachdem die Dele- 
mittags eine Rundfahrt durch die Stadt gemacht 
anderem auch die allen Deutschen so liebe, vom 
Jessing gegriindete Anstalt, das Josephinum, 
en, der Leiter der C. St. und Pater Antonine, 
gemessene musikalische und andere Vortrage 
angenehme Abwechselung, 

it am Montag folgten die geschlossenen 
ar Rev, John Harbrecht, Professor 


i, einen herierkepewerthen ai 


Vortrag uber die Bedeutung der in der Caritas begriinde- 
ten personlichen Fiursorge fur die Armen und Bedriickten 
hielt, Der Redner er6offnete den Delegaten Ausblicke in 
eine ‘apostolische Wirksamkeit wie sie von den Zeitum- 
standen gefordert wird. Nachmittags erstattete der 
Leiter der C. St. Bericht ttber deren Thatigkeit, wahrend 
der Abend von einem Festessen eingenommen wurde, bei 
dem Msgr. Pfeil und der Geistliche Berather des National- 
Frauenbundes, Rev. A. Mayer, von St. Louis, die Haupt- 
reden hielten,. 

Dienstag Morgen war, nach Schluss des Gottesdienstes, 
vor allem der HKerathung uber die Resolutionen und der 
Beamtenwahl gewidmet. Erwahlt wurden: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


Nich, Pfeil, Cleveland, Geistlicher Berather; H. J. Fox, 
Cleveland, Prasident ; Antl irony Kunz, Cincinnati, und G, J. 
Eisenmann, Columbus, Vize- Prisidenten ; 4). M. Kaelin, 


Sekretar, und John Raub, Youngstown, Schatzmeister. 


Beschliisse der Generalversammlungen der 
Staatsverbande. 


Die zu Mandan abgehaltene 9. Generalversamm- 
lung des C. V. von Nord Dakota nahm Beschltsse 
an uber: Stuhl Petri; Unterstutzung der Missionen; 
Friede in den Vereinen; Kath. Schulen und Lehr- 
krafte; Berufswahl; Presse; Distriktsverbande; Be- 
rathung von Landsuchern. Von diesen Erklarungen 
geben wir die folgenden wieder : 

Unterstiitzung der Missionen. 


Nach einem Hinweis auf die Bestrebungen des Hl. Va- 
ters zur Forderung des Friedens Christi im Reiche Christi 
erklart dieser Beschluss: 

“Aber noch in einem besonderen Sinne will der Hl. Va- 
ter den Frieden befordern. Indem er dem katholischen 
Missionswesen und der Missionsthatigkeit einen neuen 
Schwung gab, wurde er geleitet von dem Bestreben, das 
Reich Christi mit gesammelten Kraften und unter Be- 
nitzung aller Hilfsmittel der modernen Zeit starker auszu- 
breiten als es bisher geschah, um recht vielen, die noch in 
der Finsternis des Heidenthums sind, den Frieden Christi 
zu bringen. Es ist sein Wunsch, dass alle Katholiken durch 
Gebet und Almosen an diesem wahrhaft apostolischen 
Werke theilnehmen mogen. Und er hat uns durch unsere 
Bischofe und Priester auffordern lassen, die Missionen 
kraftig zu untersttitzen. Zu diesem Zweck empfiehlt er 


- besonders den Anschluss an den Verein zur Verbreitung 


des_Glaubens. 

“Es sei darum_beschlossen, dass der Kath. Central 
Verein, und jedes Vereinsmitglied, Manner und Frauen, im 
kommenden Jahre dieses zeitgemasse, eminent katholische 
Werk eifrig untersttitzen und nach besten Kraften sich am 
Missionswerk betheiligen. Ausserdem empfehlen wir, dass 
in jedem Verein und jedem Distriktsverband wenigstens ein- 
mal im Jahre, auf irgend eine Weise, ein Geldbetrag er- 
hoben werde fur das Missionswerk der Central-Stelle des 
C. V., und dass in dem Jahresberichte an den Central- 
Verein von N. D. dartber Meldung erstattet werde, Fer- 
ner ist es unser Wunsch, dass in unseren Frauenvereinen 
sich Missionsabtheilungen bilden, die besonders durch 
Handarbeiten arme Missionen untersttitzen sollen. Wir 
sind der Ansicht, gegenwartig unsere Treue und Ergeben- 
heit gegen den Hi. Vater nicht besser und praktischer be- _ 
kunden zu kénnen als durch thatkraftiges Eintreten fur 
die kath. Missionen, fiir deren Ausbreitung und Bei: 
sein Vaterherz so besorgt ist.” 


Berufsberathung. 


Dieser Beschluss schliesst sich an den an, der tiber kath. — 
Schulen und Lehrkrafte handelt und in dem die verntinf- — 
tige Weckung und Forderung von Lehrberufen beftir- 
wortet wird. Er lautet: 

“Ferner empfehlen wir den Eltern ee legentlichst, 
Charakter, Fahigkeiten und Neigungen ihrer Kind zi 
haltend zu beobachten unter Berticksichtigung d tti- 
gen Berufswahl, damit die Kinder dem Beruf 
werden mogen, fiir den— die géttliche Vorsehun 
stimmt | hing Die eeistige, ‘und glee as i 
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des jungen Menschen ist namlich ein Hinweis auf die 
Stelle, die er zuktinftig im Leben und in der Welt dem 
Wunsche Gottes gemass einnehmen soll, Wahrend Lehrer 
und Priester ebenfalls beobachtend und berathend den El- 
tern beistehen sollen bei der Ermittelung der Fahigkeiten 
und Neigungen we Kinder, liegt doch die Hauptpflicht 
hierin den Eltern ob. Diese sollen dann ihre Beobachtungen 
dem Priester mittheilen, zumal wenn es sich um Nei- 
gungen zum Priester- oder Ordensstand handelt. Ferner 
darf kein Opfer gescheut werden zur Vorbereitung des 
jungen Menschen auf den Lebensberuf. Das gilt auch von 
jenen Berufen, die dem technischwissenschaftlichen Fort- 
schritt der Welt dienen, und in denen wir Katholiken 
nicht ruckstandig sein sollten.” | 
coer 


Die am 16. Juni zu Salem abgehaltene General- 
versammlung des Staatsverbandes Oregon nahm eine 
langere Prinzipienerklarung an, die in mehrere Ab- 
schnitte, Kath. Aktion, Presse, Heilighaltung des 
Familienlebens, zerfallt. Deren erster lautet: 

“Die 13. Generalversammlung .... erklart sich fir ein 
eifriges, geeintes und organisiertes Zusammenarbeiten aller 
Stande des Volkes auf dem Gebiete der Katholischen Ak- 
tion im Sinne unseres glorreich regierenden Hl. Vaters, 
Pius XI. Besonders sei noch hervorgehoben, dass in Zu- 
kunft die Lokalvereine des Staatsverbandes vor allem das 
Bildungsprogramm untersttitzen und~daftir sorgen sollen, 
dass dafur geeignete Litteratur und Vortrage geboten und 
fleissig benutzt werden. 

“Da aber ein solches Zusammenarbeiten aller Krafte 
nicht fruchtbar sein kann ohne gewisse nothwendige Char- 
akterfahigkeiten des TEinzelnen, so empfiehlt die dies- 
jahrige General-Versammlung eine sorgfaltige Erziehung 
zu festen und soliden Charakteren. Wir brauchen Man- 
ner, kluge, furchtlose, thatkraftige Manner, die sich nicht 
einschtichtern lassen, wenn die Ideale der Wahrheit Wi- 
derstand gegen Irrthum gebieten. Wir brauchen geschlos- 
sene Reihen, um dem Anprall der Bosheit Einhalt zu thun. 
Wir brauchen Muth und mit Gottvertrauen gepaarte 
Standhaftigkeit. 

. “Vor allem muss die Jugend gewonnen werden. Die 
Fuhrer der kiinftigen Generation mtissen jetzt gebildet 


werden.” 
x Ok Ok 


Die Beschltisse der am 23-25 Juni zu New Haven 
abgehaltenen 41. Generalversammlung des C. V. von 
Connecticut befassen sich mit Stuhl Petri, Soziale 
Frage, Erziehung und Familie, und Presse. Wir 
verweisen auf die folgenden: + 

Stuhl Petri. 
In dieser Resolution spricht die Versammlung ihre 


Anhanglichkeit an den Hl. Vater und ihre. Treue ihm 


gegentiber aus, verwirft “die Irrthitimer des Modernismus,” 
beklagt die zunehmende Gleichgiiltigkeit in  religidsen 
Dingen, und fahrt dann fort: 

“Wir bekennen die Nothwendigkeit der Viabhingigkeit 
des Papstthums und versprechen unsere finanzielle Beisteuer 
zum Unterhalt der papstlichen Regierung (den nothigen 
_ Peterspfennig). Im Verein mit allen treuen Katholiken 
_ verurtheilen wir entschieden ‘die schmachvollen Ausschreit- 
‘ungen gegen Kirche und Papst, welche sich in letzter Zeit 
al ie kirchenfeindlichen Elemente zuschulden kommen 


Erziehung und Familie, 
otra aes, eines ponlgenrtnain a ist 


é 


Paul begangene Feier. 


“Wir empfehlen mit allem Nachdruck das von der 
tral-Stelle des Central-Vereins herausgegebene ‘Cé 
Blatt and Social Justice’ als bahnbrechendes Orga 
Sozialreform. Diese Zeitschrift muss verbreitet und g 
werden. 

“Ferner miissen Staatsverband und die einzelnen V 
ein Auge haben auf offentliche Angelegenheiten, un 
allem muss mit vereinten Kraften Stellung geno 
werden gegen alle ungerechten Gesetze und Gese 
wirfe, sei es in der Staatslegislatur, sei es in den ges 
benden Ko6rperschaften der einzelnen Gemeinwesen.” 

Presse. 

In dieser Resolution erklart die Versammlung, die | 
sei die ausschlaggegende Macht in der Beeinflussun 
offentlichen Meinung, und die C. V. Bewegung leid 
darunter, dass es im Osten kein in der Landessj 
verffentlichtes kath. Tageblatt gebe. Man wolle, 
die Verdienste der kath. Wochenblatter zu schmalertr 
deren Interessen zu schadigen, mit allen Kraften ft 
Schaffung einer englischen Tagespresse katholischer 
denz wirken. 


Bonifatiusfeiern kommen wieder zu Ehret 


Die schéne Gepflogenheit, im Laufe des Mc 
Juni das Gedachtnis des hl. Bonifatius durch 
kirchliche oder biirgerliche Feier zu ehren, 
hauptsachlich unter dem Einflusse des Kriege 
Verfall gerathen. Im gegenwartigen Jahre erl 
was sich als Sitte einburgern sollte, einen ne 
bemerkenswerthen Aufschwung. 

Durch hochwst. Hrn. Vincent Wehrle, O. § 
Bischof von Bismarck, N. D., wurde, was an e 
Stelle erwahnt zu werden verdient, die diesjal 
General-Versammlung des C. V. von Nord-Da 
in der am 5. Juni in der St. Josephs Kirch 
Mandan gehaltenen Festpredigt unter den Sc 
und Schirm des grossen Apostels der Deuts 
gestellt. Bischof Wehrle fiihrte seinen Zuhé 
dessen thatenreiches Leben und cs croreiclll 
ken vor, und legte sodann Mannern und Fre 
insbesondere aber den Mitgliedern des C. V. 
des Frauenbundes, die Pflicht ans Herz, das he 
Erbe, die von Bonifatius ihren Vorfahren ve: 
telte Religion, zu pflegen und als theuerste 
lassenschaft ihren Kindern und Kindeskinc 
vererben. Die T'agung machte thatsachli 
Eindruck als schwebe der starke, von Rom g 
Geist des Martyrers Bonifatius iiber ihr! 

on: 

Einen einzigartigen Charakter trug die 
Der Stadtverba 
bereits im Vorjahre beschlossen, heuer di 
in wurdiger Weise zu begehen. Nun 
hochwst. Erzbischof A. J. Dowling die de 
Katholiken der ganzen Erzdidzese ¢ 
Tae. ar ee einer Statue des 
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1¢ Volksmenge seiner harrte. Der Erzbischof seg- 

e Statue ein und hielt die englische Predigt, worauf 

J. Blankart, Leiter der St. Thomas Academy, in 

ier Sprache das Wirken des HI. Bonifatius schilderte. 
*K *K *K 


: Baltimorer Vereine begehen das Fest un- 
Heiligen alljahrlich seit 1910, und zwar 
selt man zwischen den verschiedenen 
chen oder ehemals deutschen Kirchen ab. 
nal wurde die Feier in wiirdiger Weise in 
t. Michael Kirche bzw. Halle begangen. 
rere hundert Manner und Frauen versammelten sich 
Juni morgens in der St. Michaels Halle und zogen 
ort unter dem Ehrengeleite des Hl. Namen Jesu 
iS zur Kirche ; das feierliche Amt zelebrierte Rev. 
Otterbein, C.SS.R.; Rev. P. Joseph Schmidt, C.SS.R., 
te Predigt uber das Laienapostolat. Der kirchlichen 
folgte eine nur kurze Zeit wahrende Versammlung 
Halle, in deren Verlaufe Prasident Adam Flecken- 
darauf hinwies, dass der C. V. eingeladen werden 
i. J. 1930 seine Generalversammlung in Baltimore 


alten. 
* * * 


r Allegheny County Verband begeht seit 
mit lobenswerther Treue Jahr fiir Jahr den 
fatiustag. An der diesjahrigen, zu Sharps- 
-abgehaltenen Feier betheiligten sich an die 
ersonen, Priester und Laien, Manner und 
en, aus allen Theilen der Didzese Pittsburg. 
Festzug durch die Strassen der Stadt, zur Marien- 
>; das feierliche, yon dem hochwst. P. Gilbert O. M. 
unter Assistenz zelebrierte Amt; die Predigt des 

C. J. Wiesmann, Direktor des St. Joseph Waisen- 
3, Troy Hill; das gemeinsame Mittagessen, auf das 
tedeaktus folgte, bildeten das Programm. Redner 
: Achtb. F. P. Patterson, County Richter (Ausibung 
3urgerpflichten) ; Hr. John Ejibeck, Prasident_ des 
zweiges des C. V. (Kath. Aktion); Hr. F. W. Ker- 
(Jugend und Vergnigungssucht). Hr. John E. Loibl, 
lent des Allegheny County Verbandes, ftthrte den 
Ze 
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die 400 Manner und Frauen betheiligten 
an der vom Philadelphia Zweige des C. V. 
jes Frauenbundes veranstalteten Feier. Her- 
iheben ist die stattliche Vertretung des noch 
2n Zweigs der Kolping Society bei dieser 
zenheit. baw 

altehrwirdige Dreifaltigkeit Kirche war fur die am 
nittag des 3. Juni abgehaltene Feier, dié einen fast 
iliesslich kirchlichen Charakter trug, ausersehen wor- 
Die Predigt iiber das Leben und Wirken des Heiligen 
der Pfarrer der Festgemeinde, Rev. J. C. Daniel; 
akramentalen Segen spendete Rev. H. J. Steinhagen, 
icher Berather. Ein Volksfest im kleinen, im Pfarr- 
schloss sich der Festlichkeit an. 

or den Vereinen der St. Bonifatius Ge- 
in Milwaukee veranstaltete Feier verlief 
erhebend, dass die Hoffnung auf Wieder- 
der Veranstaltung im kommenden Jahre 
t erscheint. Hr. Max Leutermann sprach 
Gedanken als Vorsitzer der den Tag be- 
enden Massenversammlung aus. 
eginn der Feier bildete das Hochamt mit Predigt 
nschaftlicher Kommunion der Vereinsmitglieder. 
and ein Essen mit Redeaktus in der Gemeindehalle 
, Jos. Graf, Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, vom St. 
ar, V. Rev. Raphael Wittig, S. D. S., Geist- 

des Frauenbundes Wisconsin, Rev. Jos. 
< Blied, Madison, Prasident des Staats- 


Liedervortrage, 
ie Pausen aus. 


Mittelpunkt der Bonifatiusfeier des Chicagoer 
Gesellenvereins (Kolping Society) bildete die 
Auffithrung des Schauspiels “Elmar”, eine Dra- 
matisierung von Webers “Dreizehnlinden” von 
Dr. Faust. Es stellt den letzten Widerstand der 
alten Sachsen, denen Bonifatius die Martyrer- 
krone verdankt, gegen das Christenthum dar, 
und das Wirken der Monche, ihrer Lehrmeister. 
Das Stuck eignete sich daher recht gut ftir die 
Gelegenheit. 

Das “Kathol. Wochenblatt” lobt die Auffiithrung, die gut 


besucht war. Besonders erfreute die Anzahl der anwesen- 
den Priester. 


Aus den Distriktsverbanden. 


Der Distrikts-Verband Chicago besteht zur Zeit 
aus 75 Vereinen, mit zusammen rund 8,000 Mit- 


gliedern. In der am 6. Juni abgehaltenen Jahres- 
versammlung wurden die folgenden Beamten 
gewahlt: 


Prasident, Fred A. Gilson; Vize-Prasidenten, Ant. Man- 
gold, J. Noll, und J. Dahm, je als Vertreter der Nord-, 
West-, und Siidseite; Sekretar, J. Kummer; Schatzmeister, 
E, Ruenzi. 


In der Juni-Versammlung des New Yorker Lo- 
kalzweiges wurde der Ertrag des jiingst veran- 
stalteten Bazars zu gleichen Theilen dem Stiftungs- 
fonds der C. St. und dem “Einwanderer-Weg- 
weiser-Fonds” tberwiesen. 

Dieser belauft sich, einschliesslich der Gabe des verst. 
Hrn. H. J. Weiden von $50, auf $311.50. Doch deckt diese 
Summe noch nicht die Druckkosten, so dass weitere Gaben 
fiir den Fonds erwtinscht waren. Die Versammlung er- 
nannte die Herren Dr. F. Schirp und J. A. Adler als Dele- 
gaten. zur Generalversammlung des C. V. in St. Cloud. 


Zu den bestgeleiteten und thatigsten Distrikts- 
verbanden in C. V. gehort Verband II. des Wis- 
consiner Zweiges, dessen alle Vierteljahr abge- 
haltenen Versammlungen sich stets durch rege Be- 


~ theiligung und zeitgemasse Beschlusse auszeichnen. 


So waren auf der am 3. Juni in der St. Peter Claver 
Gemeinde, Sheboygan, abgehaltenen Tagung die angeschlos- 
senen Vereine samtlich vertreten. Mit einem feierlichen 
Hochamt, in dem Rev. F. Pichery die Festpredigt hielt, 
wurde der Tag begonnen; auf den Gottesdienst folgte die 
geschlossene Sitzung, in der Hr. Peter Mannebach zum 17. 
male als Prasident gewahlt wurde—Unter dem Vorsitz des 
hochw. Hrn. Pichery fand darauf nachmittags die Katho- 
likenversammlung statt. Reden hielten: Hr. Louis Fredelake, 
Sheboygan, iiber Credit Unions, Hr. H. A. Schmitz, Ap- 
pleton, iiber Katholische Laienfihrer, und Hr. S. Gotts- 
acker, Sheboygan, itber die Frage: Warum sind wir kath- 
olisch? Gegen die ruchlose mexikanische Kirchen-und 
Katholikenverfolgung erhebt eine von den Delegaten gutge- 
heissene Resolution Einspruch. 


Am Pfingstmontag, frither in weiteren Kreisen 
des C. V. ein beliebter Konventionstag, tagte zu 
Rugby die 5, General-Versammlung des 4, Distrikts- 
verbandes des C. V. von Nord-Dakota. Sie erfreute 
sich itberaus zahlreicher Betheiligung von seiten des 
Klerus wie der Laienwelt. Wie die Tagungen der 
Staatsverbande wurde auch diese Versammlung mit 
einem feierlichen Hochamt, mit Predigt, Pe : 


in der geschlossenen Sitzung verlas der Prasident 


seine Jahresbotschaft, worauf die laufenden 
schafte erledigt, die Beamten erwahlt und _ 


schliisse angenommen wurden. Nachmittags fand 
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ein erfolgreicher “Katholikentag im Kleinen” statt. 
Das levitierte Amt, von Rev. M. Ridder, Mt. Carmel, 
unter Assistenz zelebriert, wurde im Freien in Ellery Park 
gehalten; Rev. Fr. Meyer, Reynolds, hielt die Predigt. In 
der Katholikenversammlung hielten Ansprachen: Rev. iy; 
Schoenberger, Pfarrer von Rugby und Geistlicher Berather 
des Verbandes, tiber ‘“Vereine und Laienapostolat”; Msgr. 
Th. Compeau, Willow City, itber “Treue im Glauben”; 
Hilfsstaatsanwalt S. F. Casey, ber “Kraftigung des Ver- 
bandes und des Frauenbundes”; Rey. Bonifatius Stuetz, 
Balta, tiber “Feinde der Religion und des Landes’; Rey. 
Meyer, tiber die “Alten und Jungen in den Vereinen”; Hr. 
Paul Sand, Balta, iiber mehrere Offentliche Fragen. Hr. 
Paul Goldade leitete als Vorsitzer die Versammlung. 


Miszellen. 


Soll das standig wachsende Neuheidenthum er- 
folgreich abgewehrt und das Gute wirksam ver- 
breitet werden, so mtissen Geistlichkeit und Laien- 
welt einmtthig und planmassig zusammenarbeiten, 
Der Sinn der Kath, Aktion ist: aktiv sein, handeln. 
Sie ist das zeitgemasseste Mittel zur Unterstutzung 
der Seelsorger in ihrem Hirtenamt. 

Aus e. amtl. Kundgebung der 
Ordinariate Trient und Brixen. 


Richtlinien fur die katholische Jugendbewegung, 
gestimmt auf die Doppellosung Katholische Aktion 
und K6nigthum Christi, verdffentlicht das bischof- 
liche Ordinariat Chur (Schweiz) in den “Folia 
officiosa”’ : 

“Die heutige Weltordnung bedarf iberall einer grund- 
lichen religiosen Erneuerung. Das Neuheidenthum mit 
seinem einseitigen Diesseitsgedanken muss tberwunden 
werden, Christus und seine begliickende Lehre soll wieder 
Geltung bekommen im privaten wie Offentlichen Leben. Das 
ist die grosse Zukunftsaufgabe unserer katholischen 


Jugend, an der alle mitarbeiten sollen. So erhalt unsere 
Katholische Aktion Kraft und Erfolg.” 


Zu Ehren des aus seinem langjahrigen Wirkungs- 
kreis scheidenden hochwst. Bischofs Rummel ver- 
anstalteten Vertreter der verschiedenen Gruppen, 
die sich seines Wohlwollens und seiner Mitarbeit 
erfreut hatten, gemeinschaftlich am 3. Juni im 
Hotel Astor, N. Y., ein Abschiedsbankett. Im vor- 
bereitenden Ausschuss war auch der Stadtverband 
N. Y. vertreten. Das Komitee bildeten die Herren 
Victor F. Ridder, Henry Heide, Joseph_C. Ridder, 
Alfred J. Amend, Dr. Francis M. Schirp, John C. 
Hoenninger, Dr, L. A. Ewald und Wm. Frey. 

Wenige Tage vorher, am 29, Mai, war Monsignor Rum- 
mel von Kardinal Hayes in der St. Patricks Kathedrale die 


Bischofsweihe ertheilt worden. Seine Eminenz fiihrte 
Bischof Rummel am 4. Juli auch in seine neue Diozese ein. 


Die Kolping Society Chicago hat nun eine Grab- 
statte auf dem St. Josephs Friedhofe erworben. Am 
Graberschmiickungstage wohnten die Vereinsmit- 
glieder einer auf dem Gottesacker zelebrierten 
Messe bei und besichtigten darauf die Grabstatt, 
auf der sodann zwei verstorbene Mitglieder bei- 
gesetzt wurden. Der hochw. Prases H. J. Weber 
segnete die Graber ein; das Kath. Casino sang 
mehrere Grablieder. 


Der Verein _betrachtet es als eine Pflicht christlicher 
Caritas, denjenigen Mitgliedern, die fern von ihren Angehé- 
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rigen das Zeitliche segnen, eine letzte Ruhestatte in 
weihter Erde zu sichern. Diese liegt neben jener 
Alexianerbruder. 


Die St. Pauler Vereine wollen nichts, was e 
regen Betheiligung ihrer Mitglieder an der k 
menden Konvention des C. V. Vorschub lei 
konnte, unversucht lassen. In jedem Vereine wi 
daher ein Agitationsausschuss gebildet, dem 
Pflicht obliegt, die erwahnte Absicht zu fordern 

Alle Vereine sollen die héchst zulassige Zahil Deles 
ernennen, wahrend die betr. Ausschisse dafiir sorgen st 
dass sich zu allen Sitzungen der St. Clouder Genera 
sammlung mdglichst viele Theilnehmer einfinden we 

Ferner will man mdoglichst viele Delegaten veranla 
mit der Eisenbahn zur Konvention zu fahren, damit | 
Theilnehmern die unter dem ‘Certificate Plan’ ermog]l 
ermadssigung gesichert werde. | 

a ee 

Die HI. Dreifaltigkeit Gemeinde in Passaic, N 
veranstaltete am 20. Mai eine Feier zu Ehren 
hochw. Edw. F. Schulte, aus Anlass des 20. . 
restages des Antritts genannter Pfarrei. Angesel 
Birger, darunter Mayor Roegner und Stadtan 
Jos. P. Betz, begliickwtinschten den hochw. H 
im Verlauf der birgerlichen Feier, die sich 
kirchlichen anschloss, 

Rev. Schulte ist Geistlicher Berather des C. V. von 
Jersey, den er bereits auf mehreren Generalversamml 


des C. V. vertrat. Jiingst hat er sich auch als lebens 
liches Mitglied des C. V. einschreiben lassen. 


Unter den von uns unterstiitzten Stamme 
nossen, die heute in diesem oder jenem Lz 
Europas eine Minderheit bilden, befinden 
mehrere Priester im Memelgebiet, das zu 
thauen geschlagen wurde. Ejiner dieser ho 
Herren schreibt der C. St. unterm 22. Juni: 

“Mit innigem Dank bestatige ich Ihnen den Empfan 


Stipendien. Mit ihrer Hilfe habe ich ein gut Theil 
Schulden abtragen konnen.” 


Gesagt sei, dass es sich hier nicht um Pri 
schulden handelt, sondern um Kirchenschul 
entstanden aus nothigen Reparaturen. 


Gifts in Kind 

were received from the following: : 
Clothing, Hats, Shoes, etc.: St. Mary’s Soc., Leaveny 
Minn.; Philadelphia District C. V. and C. W. U.; Co: 
of the Good Shepherd, Kansas City, Mo.; St. James 
sion Group, Decatur, Ill.; C. W. U.; Hudson Co., N 
St. Joseph Academy, Dubuque, Ia.; Martin S. Le 
Meriden, Conn.; Math. Kaiser, Herndon, Kans.; Hy. 
Sr. Utica, N. Y.; Miss Mary G. Brady, Maywood, 
P. A. Bissen, Des Moines, Ia.; Stephen Stuve, Miss . 
Voss, Miss A. L, Singer and Mrs. Jos. F. Brocklan 
uis. 
Articles for Use in the Missions: Ladies of St. Bor 
a Quincy, Ill.; Miss Clara Ferrara, and E, 
UIS, ; ¥ 
Magazines and Newspapers: J. L. Lewis, Clev 
Ladies of St. Boniface Parish, Quincy; Mrs. Jos. ee 
Florissant, Mo.; Mrs. Jos. Offerle, Ft. Wayne; M. Scl 
Mar 


Martus, Boston; C. W. U. } 
Rev. A. bis fee P. J. Dames, H. J. Win 
Voss, and Miss C, Ferrara, St. Louis. 
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